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PREMIER MAURICE DUPLESSIS: A battle of principles. 
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© Some political strategists have 

been licking their chops as they 
think of the juicy possibilities of 
an all-out brawl between Mr. St. 
Laurent and Mr. Duplessis, but 
their hungry expectancy does them 
no credit. The struggle in Quebec 
is much more than a contest for 
regional power; it is a battle of 
principles, and its outcome will 
have a _ profound influence for 
years to come on the way. this 
nation is to develop. The issue is 
national unity, not control of a 
voting machine, and if opponents of 
Mr. St. Laurent put the nation’s 
interests before their own, they 
will help instead of hinder his 
efforts to ‘remove a_ formidable 
barrier from the road to honest 
unity. 

When Mr. St. Laurent began his 
attack on Duplessis, in an address 
to the Reform Club in Quebec 
City, he was speaking more as the 
Prime Minister of Canada than as 
the leader of the Liberal party. 
From a narrow party point of view, 
there was no urgent reason why he 
should end the uneasy truce be- 
tween the Federal Government and 
the Quebec administration. Indeed, 
if it were only a matter of political 
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he goes to university — just as his father planned 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 
expediency, there was more risk of loss 
than chance of gain in a_ purposeful 
challenge to the Duplessis control of 
Quebec. But, as the man chiefly respon- 
sible for the affairs entrusted to govern- 
ment by the nation, Mr. St. Laurent has 
powerful reasons for issuing the challenge. 

Only a man who is himself a product 
of Quebec’s way of life could challenge 
Quebec’s belief that French-Canada can- 
not retain its racial and religious identity 
without the most jealous guardianship of 
what it considers to be provincial rights. 
Mr. St. Laurent’s successor will, in all 
probability, be an English-speaking Prot- 
estant, badly equipped to persuade the 
people of Quebec that their fears of cen- 
tral authority are groundless. But unless 
those fears are allayed, there isn’t the 
slightest chance of success in the Dom- 
inion-provincial conferences that must 
pave the way for needed constitutional 
reforms. These are the potent arguments 
that must have led the Prime Minister to 
make his move against Mr. Duplessis. 

Two or three Conservative spokesmen 
have been insisting that the struggle in 
Quebec is nothing more than a difference 
of opinion over the allocation of sources 
of revenue — a matter of who’s to col- 
lect which taxes. Undoubtedly, in view of 
their party’s unfortunate dalliance with 
Duplessis, they wish that it were really 
so. But it isn’t. The big issue is whether 
an entrenched administration in one prov- 
ince can achieve an autonomy that, if 
sought by other provinces, would trans- 
form Canada from a nation to an uneasy 
alliance of petty states. 


Sound Suburbia 


o THE SNOBBISHNESS Of suburbia, re- 
corded diligently by writers and car- 
toonists, has become proverbial, but there 
are heartening signs that under the arti- 
ficial polish there still beats a simple, 
honest heart. We saw such a sign a few 
days ago on the marquee of a suburban 
cinema: “It’s Rita on the Prowl again! 
[In Sadie Thompson!” No concession to 
book-club culture there — but what a 
temptation it must have been to emblazon 
the marquee with “Somerset at his Spic- 
lest”. That the temptation was resisted 
may be a good indication that Maugham- 
ism is not yet a problem in suburbia. 


Bones and Books 


f WHEN WE met Dr. Gordon Ostlere, 
who writes good-humored books 
under the name of Richard Gordon, his 
first remark after the conventional greet- 
ings was, “I hope you don’t expect me 
to be funny”. Reassured, he relaxed. “It 
can be awfully trying,” he said. “You 
write a mildly funny book and then 
people stand around waiting for you to 
convulse them. But don’t misunderstand 
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me. 1 don’t want to write serious books 
and I like to make people laugh. It's 
probably easier to do the serious stuff, 
though—it doesn’t look quite so bad when 
it falls flat on its face.” 

A chubby little man in his early thirties. 
Dr. Ostlere started his literary career by 
producing three slim but sternly medical 
volumes on the subject of anaesthetics 
(“the beauty of anaesthesia is that the 
patient can’t talk your ear off’). That 
led to a job as an assistant editor of the 
British Medical Journal (“my window 
looked out on St. Pancras Station, and 
one of us had to go”). He went—to sea 





DR. OSTLERE: Slogging at it. 


as a ship’s doctor. “At sea there was 
nothing to do but to drink gin with the 
chief engineer. So I kept myself busy 
writing Doctor in the House, based on 
my experiences as a medical student. 
When we put in to an Australian port I 
sent the manuscript off to a publisher and 
forgot about it.” 

Back in England, he settled down as an 
anaesthetist in Oxford and got married. 
Meanwhile, more and more people began 
buying Doctor in the House, and he wrote 
a sequel, Doctor at Sea. It, too, was a 
success, and he left medicine to devote 
all his time to writing (“like so many 
others, I always wanted to be a doctor, 
worked hard and then found that it was 
not my profession at all”). Now his 
office is a back bedroom in his house 
in North Oxford, “complete with desk, 
typewriter, Oxford Dictionary, Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage and Roget’s The- 
saurus”’. 

He works slowly, producing 500 to 900 
words in a daily stint that goes from 10 


a.m. to 6 p.m. “You have to slog at it 
It’s like cramming for an examination the 
whole time.” Recently he bought a tape 
recorder and “one of these days Ill dare 
to use it”. His first novel, The Captain's 
Table, has just been published. It tells 
about the captain of a tramp steamer who 
gets command of a liner. “You can’t go 
on being funny about doctors,” he had 
said earlier. “The critics may say it is 
undergraduate humor—but then I think 
that a lot of undergraduate humor is 
rather funny.” 


Gallant Mr. Greene 


2 GRAHAM GREENE, the British novelist 
and playwright, seems recently to 
have become less of an apologist for 
Roman Catholicism and more of a defend- 
er of the foibles of women. Not so long 
ago he was berating his church over its 
refusal to give Colette full funeral rites 
and now he is defending Lady Hardwicke, 
who, while in Mr. Greene’s company, was 
not allowed into a London night-club be- 
cause she was wearing slacks. 

“We can't be correct all the time, nor 
even sensible all the time,” said Mr 
Greene, a sane and moderate pronounce- 
ment with which no one will quarrel 
“But,” he goes on, “slacks are most be- 
coming.” Perhaps on Lady Hardwicke, by 
all accounts a handsome woman, but Mr 
Greene should not let his gallantry lead 
him intc such sweeping generalizations 
When it comes to slacks, beauty needs to 
be not so much in the eye of the beholder 
as in the proportions of the wearer. 


The Faces of Cities 


oO THE PRESS reports that came from 
Philadelphia, where Town Planners 
from all over the continent met a couple 
of weeks ago, showed that the profession- 
als can be just as strident, opinionated, 
contradictory and confused as the mem- 
bers of any neighborhood study group who 
set out to solve the problems bedevilling 
cities everywhere. They have argued for 
and against expressways, downtown park- 
ing, rapid transit, metropolitan areas and 
a dozen other topics. 

Fortunately, along with the conflicting 
notices has emerged another concept, a 
picture of Philadelphia itself, which must 
be enlightening to Canadians accustomed 
to the bickerings and procrastinations of 
their councillors over these same questions 
Fo-tunate, that is, if it arouses Canadians 
to an awareness of what has been done 
there and of what can and ought to be 
done here. 

Philadelphia, of course, had the advan- 
tage of being “planned” from its founding. 
When William Penn established it in 1682, 
it was laid out with due regard for the 
fine trees natural to the site, and succeed- 
ing generations of citizens have taken 
pride in the city’s green belts. Thus, today 
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they are prepared to spend close to $5 
million on their parks system, a huge sum 
for even a big city, but astronomical beside 
the niggling few thousands most Canadian 
parks superintendents are granted. Their 
river is clean enough for trout; their ponds 
are stocked so that youngsters can fish 
close to home; they have one of the finest 
and largest open-air theatres on the con- 
tinent, with parking facilities for patrons 
so well operated that they are the envy 
of all other places catering to crowds; 
they have sports fields and five golf 
courses within this area. 

Other cities have done as well. Min- 
neapolis has made the 18 lakes within its 
city limits into a_ glorious parkland. 
Visitors to the Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford have been impressed with what 
has been made of the river area there. 
But hundreds of other cities across this 
country have rich natural assets and 
ignore them. We don’t need million-dollar 
budgets or even wealthy benefactors. We 
could do for a start with vigilant citizens 
who guard green areas jealously and look 
on the wanton destruction of trees as a 
criminal offence. 


Minds and Votes 


DR. BROCK CHISHOLM recently came 
= forward with the interesting idea that 
politicians should be elected on the basis 
of their scores in IQ tests, rather than on 
promises and platforms. Such a procedure 
would make parliamentary activities a 
good deal livelier, but it’s doubtful rf it 
would bring about much of an improve- 
ment in government. As a rule, men 
whose IQ ratings look like cricket scores 
prefer, if possible, to strike out on private 
intellectual adventures, and this makes it 
difficult for them to adapt themselves to 
mass standards and demands. One can 
imagine them, as parliamentarians, trying 
to escape the awful pressure of mass ad- 
ministration by doodling mathematical de- 
signs on parliamentary pads, or writing 
experimental verse, to be mailed (free, of 
course) to esoteric periodicals. A more 
fruitful idea, perhaps, would be to make 
the right to vote dependent on tests of 
intelligence. 


Official Smoke 
@ THE FURNACES of the Federal Govern- 
ment, we are told, daily consume 
about $2 million worth of old currency. 
While a twenty-dollar bill may last three 
years, the ones and twos usually are as 
limp as disposable tissue at the end of 
eight months, and eventually all the bills, 
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crumpled, foxed, dog-eared and unreliably 
mended with tape, find their way into the 
official incinerator. This reminds us of a 
story, probably apocryphal, told at the 
end of World War II. It seems that when 
the German armies advanced on Paris, 
the various foreign legations took to burn- 
ing their secret documents. The Canadian 
legation, which had no secret papers to 
speak of, was so embarrassed by its 
smokeless chimneys that it resorted to 
burning old newspapers in its fireplaces. 
Perhaps Ottawa should save its old 
currency for crises of this sort. The re- 
sulting smudge would at least have some 
sort of official status. Indeed, to put a 
match to great piles of the frightful new 
bills would be an act of grace. 


Squandered Wealth 


| MOST CANADIANS seem to regard con- 
servation much as they do virtue; it’s 
a good thing, but rather dull and unprofit- 
able. The few who keep on trying to 


shake the public out of its shocking apathy 





Ashley & Cones 
Mme VAUTELET: Living on capital. 


towards the squandering of natural re- 
sources must often feel like switching to 
some easier mission—preaching brotherly 
love to beasts of prey, for example. They 
had reason to rejoice a couple of weeks 
ago, however, when Mme H. E. Vautelet, 
President of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers, suggested to her organization’s 
annual convention that conservation was 
a matter with which all consumers should 
be concerned. 

“For 200 years,” she said, “the white 
man in North America has been spending 
this capital, on which our lives depend, 
like a drunken sailor on a spree. Today 
some of our rising costs of living are 
merely the dwindling of the dividends 
from this capital we have eaten up as we 
went. From leached-out soil to poisoned 
rivers, from ruined forests to sinking water 





tables, the future food of our children is 


draining away. The day has come, | 
think, when we should face the fact that 
our boasted standard of living has been 
partly bought out of capital, not income.” 

The heartening thing about Mme,Vaute- 
let’s statement is that it puts the problem 
of wastage of resources to the people 
directly concerned, the consumers, not as 
a question of abstract principle but as a 
matter of self-interest. The standard of 
living enjoyed by Canadians depends in a 
very real way on the handling of the 
country’s natural wealth, and unless the 
factory worker as well as the farmer 
understands this, laws designed to prevent 
the plundering of our resources can never 
be truly effective, because the public sup- 
port needed for proper enforcement will 
be lacking. 

Mme Vautelet and the officers of her 
Association have been sharp-eyed guard- 
ians of the interests of Canadian con- 
sumers. Sometimes they have been hasty, 
often they have been shrill, but as mis- 
sionaries of the gospel of conservation 
they can do work for their fellow citizens 
that could make all their other efforts 
appear insignificant. 


Field Course 


@_ OFFICIALS of Canada’s Department of 
S2 External Affairs were pretty worried 
as they awaited the Jamaican Govern- 
ment’s petition of protest about the odd 
goings-on at the Shawnigan Lake School 
for Boys in British Columbia. “This is 
a matter in which there appears to be no 
precedent to follow,” one official was 
quoted as saying — an embarrassing ad- 
mission indeed, because being caught with 
your precedents down is virtually indecent 
exposure in the world of diplomacy. 

The “matter”, of course, was the way 
some very superior persons at the school 
had treated the lovely Jamaican bride of 
one of the teachers. They let her know, 
she said, that it would not be a good idea 
for the innocent little boys to see “a 
colored woman” around the place. When 
the story came out, the press and the pub- 
lic gave an enthusiastic thumping to the 
school’s governors, who hastened to issue 
a flaccid statement that there had been a 
“regrettable misunderstanding”. 

The furore began to die down when the 
governors let it be known that a much 
warmer welcome would be given the 
young woman if she returned to the 
school, where her husband was stolidly 
sitting out the storm. But how are the 
uncontaminated young gentlemen of the 


school reacting to their environment now? ~ 


Have they been permitted to take a lively 


interest in the field course in toleration ~ 


that, willy-nilly, has been made available 
to them? Has the radio news been heard 


at Shawnigan Lake, and how’s the sale of | 
the daily papers at the tuck shop these © 


days? 
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CONVENIENT ACCESS FOR PRIVATE AND PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION: DELIVERY IS SEGREGATED 


Suburban Shopping Centres of Tomorrow 


Architects Plan Combined Services to Eliminate Driving Into City 


“Shopping Centres of Tomorrow,” an exhibition recently 
seen at the Design Centre, Ottawa, is a_ presentation by 
American architects of plans for ideal centres designed 
specifically to accommodate the large and growing subur- 
ban, automobile-driving population. 

Circulated by the American Federation of Arts, the exhi- 
bition presents plans for large, modern centres in which 
suburbanites can purchase practically every modern service 
and commodity without having to travel into the city. 

According to the exhibit, a centre should be so planned 


» and located that those who live at the limits of the primary 


trade area which it serves need drive no more than 15 to 
20 minutes. A buffer zone would protect the surrounding 


residential area from disturbances and shopping traffic. De- 
liveries and other operational services would be on roads 
screened from the view of customers, or by underground 
passages. 

There would be adequate parking space and a well-regu- 
lated traffic flow. Shelter-walls and covered malls would 
provide protection from the weather and plenty of room for 
window-shopping and Strolling in safety. 

Tomorrow’s centre is seen as a handsome, comfortable 
spot that is more than just a place to shop—a spot that pro- 
vides, in many ways, a socia! centre that often is lacking in a 
suburban community. Many developments surrounding 
major Canadian cities now employ these principles of design. 


Photos NFB, courtesy Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


AIRY SPACE, ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY FACILITIES AND SHELTER COVERED FROM WEATHER 
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"| The Independent School: 


1 A Needed Contribution 


By ROBERT E. K. ROURKE 


SOME YEARS AGO, I overheard one 

father tell another that he was 
sending his son to private school. “Good 
heavens,” commented the second father, 
“What’s he done?” And that remark just 
about sums up the opinions held by some 
Canadians about private schools. For, in 
some minds, the private schools are reposi- 
tories for “mad boys, bad boys, and sad 
boys”—the screwballs, the behavior prob- 
lems, and the homeless. 

Now the fact is that most boys in 
private schools come from sound homes. 
Their abilities are average or better, and 
their parents send them, not to get rid 
of them, but because a particular school 
has something special to offer to their 
particular boy. 

There are other misunderstandings 
about private schools. To a_ surprising 
number of Canadians, “private” school 
indicates “private” profit. While it is true 
that some private schools are proprietary 
in nature, operating for the profit of the 
owner, many private schools are com- 
pletely non-profit-making. The so-called 
independent schools are operated as 
educational trusts by boards of governors 
who work without pay. These schools are 
sustained by their fees and by gifts from 
private individuals; their educational 
policies are independent of control by 
church or state. What I have to write 
about stems from my experiences in in- 
dependent schools. I believe that they 
have an important role to play in 
Canadian education. 

In some ways, I am a strange pro- 
ponent of independent education. I am 
neither private school born nor private 
school bred. The family budget of the 
Rourkes did not permit it. So I went to 
high school, studied under some excellent 
teachers, and got an educational founda- 
tion requiring little apology. In January, 
1928, I joined the staff of Pickering 
College, and from that day to this my 
work has been centred in the field of in- 


Robert E. K. Rourke is Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, Kent School, 
Kent, Conn., and formerly Headmaster 
of Pickering College, Newmarket, Ont. 
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dependent education in the private school. 

Right at the outset, I should like to get 
one thing straight. I am not about to 
attempt to prove that the system of in- 
dependent education is better than the 
public system. That would be nonsense. 
The two systems are complementary and 
supplementary. Their diversity lends 
strength to Canadian education, and no 
one in his right mind would attempt to 
replace either with the other. Moreover, 
I am not in sympathy with some of the 
recent rather violent attacks on public 
education. In a system so vast, with so 
many complex problems, it is easy to find 
fault, particularly if one makes his ob- 
servations at a safe distance from the 
classroom. I went through the public 
schools in the “good old days”, and for 
twenty-five years I have worked in co- 
operation with the dedicated men and 
women who were creating the good new 
days. In my opinion, despite the old- 
timer’s wishful memories of the little 
red schoolhouse, the public schools are 
getting better all the time. 

I have been asked this question: “If a 
boy has a good home, attends a good 
local high school, and is an active mem- 
ber of his local church, what more does 
he need?” Certainly this boy is fortunate. 
Many have written about the deteriora- 
tion of the home, and the fact that 
modern living makes good family life a 
rarity; many have commented upon the 
almost insuperable difficulties of the pub- 
lic school as it seeks to serve the needs 
of each boy and girl; and many have 
pointed out the weakened influence of the 
church on the young. In my day, nearly 
all the young people in our town went to 
Sunday School; now the practice is re- 
garded as “sissy stuff” in many places. 

Even in the best of homes, there may 
come a time when a child is better off 
away from his parents. Sometimes parents 
work hard and lay good foundations, but 
they hit a snag when the child reaches 
his teens. Dad and Mother suddenly find 
themselves classified as kill-joys and 
naggers, parental advice is interpreted as 
“just another sermon”, home becomes a 
place of bickerings and resented re- 
straints. This is a time when a_ good 


Wotan 
THE DISTRACTIONS of home can be 


controlled in the independent school. 


residential school may provide the boy or 
girl with an environment in which to 
practise the principles that the parents 
are striving to uphold. New personalities 
give perhaps the same adult counsel, but 
it now has a new force and flavor 
Parental thinking on many topics comes 
to be accepted at par since it is seen to 
check with that of other adults of prestige 
in the new community. Home is_ the 
wonderful place one heads for on long 
week-ends; one can hardly wait to get 
there. In fact, sometimes the best way to 
bring 2 teen-ager to appreciation of both 
home and parents is to have him gain 
some iessons in community living in an 
independent school. 


¥ I COULD mention many good features 
of independent education, but I shall 
confine myself to two that seem of par- 
ticular significance. The first has to do 
with the unusually fine opportunities for 
inspiring young people to do their best 
Small classes, freedom in choice of staff, 
counsellorship, and well-regulated com 
munity life play their part. Surely the 
iask of getting each individual to accept 
standards worthy of his gifts is an im 
portant aim of education. The adolescent 
too often wants to be independent of all 
restraint except for the tyranny of his 
own group. And the group often seeks to 
deny him the right to do his best. This 
“urge to be average”, this deprecation of 
the good mind, is a dangerous form of 
anti-intellectualism about which much has 
been written. Too often the student who 
delivers an “A” grade is despised as a 
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bookworm; the real sharpie is the boy 
who can pass “without cracking a book”. 

I think that the community life of an 
independent school can often help this 
situation. Distractions that cause all kinds 
of trouble in the home can be controlled 
at school. Many of the little things that 
sandpaper parental nerves do not arise in 
the school community. The telephone, for 
example, does not call the boy forth each 
evening to join his ambitionless pal who 
is going nowhere fast and wants company. 
There is provided a balanced diet of 
studies and co-curricular activities. 

This latter is very important. One of 
the most persistent delusions in the 
parental mind is that the way to get a 
boy to work harder at algebra is to make 
him give up basketball or some other 
activity that he enjoys. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I believe that the 
most effective achievement comes from a 
reasonably wide range of regulated and 
planned activity. Enthusiasms should not 
be suppressed; they should be controlled. 

Of course, a school is a school, and to 
me that means a program based on some 
good, solid subject matter that presents a 
standard worth reaching for. Slogan- 
happy so-called “progressive” educators 
say rather smugly: “I teach children, not 
subjects”. Now this statement may 
originally have had some shock value, 
but after having heard it on many 
occasions, I now find that the general 
effect on me is one of nausea. A teacher 
without a subject facing a student reminds 
me of a pitcher without a baseball facing 
a batter. They can only make futile 
gestures at one another. 

The old idea about content was that, if 
the subject was difficult, then it was 
worthwhile; the new idea too often seems 
to be that, if the subject is difficult, then 
it must be eliminated. Both ideas are 
wrong, but, of the two, I think the second 
may be the more dangerous. Everyone 
should know something about tackling a 
difficult job that needs to be done. It is 
difficult to achieve some mastery of the 
social and natural sciences, and of the 
methods of communication and compu- 
tation. But it is a lot more difficult for 
some than for others. Here is where the 
independent school with its smaller 
classes and high staff-student ratio has 
a unique opportunity to adjust tasks to 
capacities. The specially gifted can be 
challenged; the potential leaders are not 
paced by the good, solid citizens who 
should be trained to make good, solid 
followers. 

There is another way in which the in- 
dependent school can make an important 
contribution to the growth of the in- 
dividual: the independent school can 
often help develop the art of group living. 
In these days of small families, the 
spoiled child is not a rare phenomenon. 
The child whose parents have made him 


8 





the centre of the home demands, and 
usually gets, far more from his environ- 
ment than he has any right to expect. 
What a salutary jolt when he finds him- 
self in a community of lads of his own 
age, each of whom has the same privi- 
leges and the same responsibilities! 

Now I do not by the foregoing mean 
to advocate a form of regimentation in 
which the individual loses his identity and 
becomes indistinguishably merged with 
his group. On the contrary, I believe that 
the respect of the individual for his group 
must find its balance in the respect of the 
group for the individual. Both at Pickering 
College and at Kent School, where I now 
teach, I have noted the flowering of in- 
dividual blooms. Boys are not hounded 


Ashley G@ Crippen 
ROBERT E. K. ROURKE: Public school 
born and public school bred. 


because they are different. Indeed, these 
colorful characters give a school commu- 
nity vitality and interest; they add that 
important touch of paprika. And in later 
years adult society will need them; from 
their ranks will come the creative thinkers 
who will push beyond the frontiers in 
the future. Every good independent school 
aims to produce a few intelligently mal- 


adjusted individuals. 
dp FINALLY a word about the second 
feature of independent education 
that seems to me specially significant. This 
feature has to do with religion. Freedom 
for religion is to me the most important 
asset of the independent school. In pub- 
lic schools, “freedom of religion usually 
means freedom from religion”. But I re- 
gard religion as a basic part of education; 
it is not merely the special concern of 
ordained clergy. I want my children to 
have an education that includes religion. 
Every parent has a right to make this 
choice, but I am of the opinion that the 
basic principles of Christianity must be a 
part of the teaching that I want my 


children to receive. At a time when 
thinkers everywhere feel that the basic 
problems of our generation are moral and 
spiritual, the religious aspect of education 
becomes especially important. I pave 
heard headmasters say that the chapel is 
the most important building on the cam- 
pus; and I have seen, both at Pickering 
and at Kent, that the worship of God is 
the most important activity that takes 
place in a Christian community. 

Other things, some good and some 
bad, have been written about independent 
schools. Like public schools, they have 
their faults. Some say they are snob 
factories, and I regret to report that there 
have been grounds for the statement. 
But snobs are where you find them, and 
they are not all in independent schools. 
We had them in my high school, and I 
doubt not that they are present in almost 
every school. If an independent school has 
nothing to offer but snobbery, it will last 
only as long as there are enough snobbish 
adults to support it. 

Some say that independent schools are 
undemocratic. I think that they are about 
as undemocratic as a taxi or a tailor-made 
suit. In a democracy, you can take a taxi 
if the bus is too slow or too crowded or 
if its route is not sufficiently direct; you 
have the right to buy a tailor-made suit 
if you can’t get one “off the hook” that 
seems to fit; and you have the right to 
send your child to an independent school 
if you feel the school meets his needs. 

All you need is the money. And this 
brings up an_ unfortunate fact;  in- 
dependent schools are expensive. Every 
headmaster of every independent school 
regrets this. Most schools give scholar- 
ships and bursaries to the limit of their 
financial ability, but resources are limited 
and budgets must be met. The big prob- 
lem of the independent school is to enrol 
the students most likely to make full 


use of what the school has to offer. These’ 


students are not necessarily the sons and 
daughters of the wealthy. 

In the United States, some highly en- 
dowed schools have a full-time staff mem- 
ber whose job is to seek out for enrol- 
ment students of quality, regardless of 
their financial status. My present school. 
Kent, has a rather unique solution to 
the problem. There is no set fee at Kent. 
Once a student is accepted, his parents 
decide in consultation what they can 
afford to pay. The amount may be five 
thousand dollars, or it may be nothing. 

Canada should be proud of her in- 
dependent schools. They have served her 
well in the past, and they will continue in 
the future to add variety and strength 
to the public educational systems of her 
provinces. Which should it be for your 
child? Public school? Private school? 
Although I’m strictly a public school man 
myself, I’m glad that my children had 
some of both. 
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Letter from New York 
LI—_ 


Squalid Chapter on the Waterfront 


By Ant hony West 


MY VIEWS OF THIS SUMMER and early 
| autumn may be somewhat jaundiced 
by the fact that hurricane Carol swept the 
lower part of my house on the Connecti- 
cut shore and didn’t sweep it clean either. 
The hurricane came in at high tide and 
brought in about six feet of extra water, 
with some fair sized waves riding along 
on the top of that, so that we actually 
had a window on the first floor beaten in 
by surf. It was exciting at the time, but 
when the ball was over it was extremely 
disagreeable straightening out the mess. 

When we got back 
to New York the 
boy murderers I 
told you about re- 
cently came up for 
trial. One of them 
was sprung fairly 
early because no 
witness had actually 
seen him strike the 
victim. The other 
sat out the hearing, 
looking young, dis- 
tressed, and  over- 
whelmed with 
trouble, sobbing a 
little now and again, 
while various wit- 
nesses described how 
he kicked in the 
head of a man who 
had never done him 
any greater wrong 
than that of pass- 
ing through the same street in which he 
happened to be sitting. His attorney attri- 
buted the whole thing to the demon beer. 
The poor lad was only a kid; some fiend- 
ish barman had been feeding him pints; 
the boy was more sinned against than 
sinning. The twelve good men on the 
jury were swayed by this and found him 
guilty not of murder but of manslaughter. 

Once the verdict was safely in the police 
were able to disclose that the young man 
was on parole on a burglary charge, and 
that he had previously been in their hands 
for the rape of a minor. The jury looked 
somewhat glum as Judge Leibowitz im- 
parted this information about the poor 
mixed-up kid to them, and told them in 
legal language just what fools they had 
been. The judge also offered an exceed- 
ingly sour congratulation to the boy’s 
attorney, but he said nothing to the 
mother, who was present, in floods of 
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JUDGE LEIBOWITZ: Sour congratula- 
tions and a sober reprimand. 


tears, in the courtroom. Nobody so far 
has offered any comment on her reiterated 
Statements, made to reporters and anyone 
else ready to listen, that her boy was a 
good boy, a really good boy, at heart. 

You may recall that a year or so ago 
there was a fine old row in New York 
when the city fathers attempted to pass 
legislation making parents responsible for 
personal and property damage done by 
juvenile delinquents. They were slapped 
down by the psychiatrists, who came out 
en masse to say that what juvenile de- 
linquents wanted 
was love, and that 
any legislation of 
this kind would 
make for ill feeling 
between parents and 
children and conse- 
quently cause more 
infant crime. The 
case of this infant 
murderer seems to 
prove that what the 
New York courts 
need is more law 
and less psychology. 
However valuable 
the work of psychia- 
trists may be in 
rehabilitating young 
criminals after their 
conviction, it seems 
Toronto Stay to be more than 
counterbalanced by 
the harm they do in 
aiding young criminals to evade the con- 
sequences of their anti-social acts. 

While this unfortunate miscarriage of 
justice was taking place in Judge Lei- 
bowitz’s court, something even uglier was 
taking place along the waterfront. All 
last year a great fight for the control of 
the New York docks was going on, which 
began when the U.S. Army was driven off 
its New Jersey piers by criminal racketeers 
masquerading as a union. The fight cul- 
minated in an attempt to oust the crook- 
ed Union by a clean Union recognized by 
the AF of L. The clean Union lost an 
election by a margin of a couple of hun- 
dred votes, and last month the AF of L 
quit, handing back its membership to the 
entrenched criminal organization. ‘The 
racketeers are currently collecting enor- 
mous fines in the form of back dues from 
the rebels who tried to make a stand for 
decency and honesty, and victimizing all 
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LONELY AS A SEaL 2 


When a seal is in his prime, he is 
master of his community and pro 
tects his family from the many 
dangers that threaten them. But 

. when he grows old and is no 
longer needed, he is driven out of 
the community and spends his last 
years in lonely solitude. 


Most Canadian families can find 
room for older people when their 
productive years are over but, with 
financial independence, you will 
be welcome wherever you decide 


to live. 


If you are 30 years old now, you 
can have $5,000 at age 65 for 
only $10.05 a month through a 
Crown Life Endowment at 65. . 
and because your retirement sav- 
ings are life-insured, your family 
will receive the full $5,000 if you 
die before age 65. 


Ask your Crown Life representa- 
tive to show you how you can be 
sure of “retirement indeperdence”’ 
or write to the Crown Life Insur- 
ance Company, 59 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. 
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Thirty miles of ten-inch pipe strung, 
entrenched and covered! Shell Oil 
Co. Ltd. asked for the Gulf-Stettler 
line in thirty days — Mannix did the 
job in twenty-seven. Whether it’s a 
gathering line or the “big inch” pipe, 


Mannix works to schedule. 


When You Want The Job Done- 
-Make it Mannix! 
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the rebel union officials who mistakenly 
trusted the AF of L. 

The critical election was quite simply 
swung by terrorism; the racketeers put the 
stevedores in bodily fear of what would 
happen to them if they fell in line with 
the reformers. The great shipping lines 
and the stevedoring firms gave the AF of 
L no support during the campaign because 
the racketeers were able to threaten them 
with substantial property damage and 
operating loss and the AF of L was noi 
able to match this threat. The waterfront 
remains, in consequence, in the hands ot 
the men who for years have recruited 
their aides in Sing-Sing, and have stolen 
millions of dollars from the people ot 
New York. All in all, it has been a re. 
markably squalid chapter in the city’s 
history. 


es THERE were all sorts of interesting 
things going on at the New York State 
Democratic Convention the other day. 
The young Roosevelt lost the nomination 
for Governor to Averell Harriman, witb- 
out losing any political ground. He, in 
fact, gained a good deal, both by the 
manner in which he took his defeat and 
by agreeing to oppose Javits for State’s 
Attorney General. This demonstrated his 
willingness to trade and work with the 
regular Democratic machine on the one 
hand, and on the other put him in a 
strong position where he can manufacture 
as much limelight as he feels like staying 
in for the next two years. 

The regular Democratic Machine had 
in the first place opposed Roosevelt and 
pushed Harriman, as a result of a policy 
agreed on by regular Democratic party 
machines across the country. The Steven- 
son campaign was fought over the heads 
of the regular State and big city machines 
by improvised amateur groups of the 
“Citizens for X” type, and by organiza 
tions such as Americans for Democratic 
Action, idealistic and eager bands who 
scorned the deals and arrangements that 
are the life blood of machine politics 
Since amateurs of this variety have 
demonstrated again and again that they 
lack the stamina to keep a political organ 
izaton going between elections, the ma 
chine politicians (whose saving grace is 
that they are in that sense practical) ar 
determined to fight Stevenson’s candida 
ture in 1956 by putting up Harriman. 
Their theory is that Harriman is good 
enough to go the whole way to the White 
House in a Democratic year, and if he 
doesn’t get the nomination he will still be 
a strong enough candidate to force the 
Stevenson supporters at the convention to 
make a deal with the big machines. 

By his adroit handling of his interests 
at the New York State Convention, Roose- 
velt has put himself into position as an 
ideal compromise candidate if there should 
be anything like a deadlock between the 
Stevenson and Harriman backers. 
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They Say: 


43] Correspondent Richard Applegate, 
iz after his release from a Chinese Com- 
munist prison: Before this happened to 
me I was a reporter who tried to stay 
neutral in the cold war between freedom 
and Communism. But I’m not neutral 
any more. 


Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer: Two-thirds of 
the British regulations and controls have 
gone in the last three years. We have 
burned our identity cards, torn up our 
ration books, halved the number of 
snoopers, decimated the number of forms, 
and said good riddance to sixty per cent 
of our controls. This is the march to free- 
dom we began when we came _ into 
office . . . But we need time to do our 
job properly. We have not finished it yet. 


Prof. O. Hinchliffe, of Glasgow Uni- 
versity: Increasing humidity so affects the 
vocal chords that those least gifted with 
song burst forth when rain is imminent. 


Representative Emanuel Cellar (D- 
N.Y.): If Canadian trout and Scandina- 
vian trout got together and spawned in 
the St. Lawrence River, and the children 
fish... were served in a New York 
restaurant by an Italian owner, how 
would that... owner label (them) 

.? That would be a fine kettle of 
fish . . . (And) what about striped bass 
and pickerel? Are they not entitled to 
protection against the un-American kind? 
What kind of shy discrimination is this? 


Prof. Sidney Russ, British physicist: 
If cigarette smoking is responsible for 
the majority of deaths from lung cancer, 
hew is it that the people of the United 
States, who smoke 30 per cent more 
cigarettes than we do, show a death rate 
for lung cancer less than half of ours? 


Sir Miles Thomas, on commercial TV: 
I am confident that if any coarse vulgarity 
was introduced- here our typical British 


good taste would immediately recoil from 
it. 


Georges Laffargue, French Senator: 
France is like a pretty woman who, if you 
insist too much on her fidelity, deceives 
you, but if you give credence to her good 


faith will end up by loving you. 


Colin Clark, Director of the Agricul- 
tural Economics Research Institution, Ox- 
ford: The medicine that this country really 
needs is a good dose of cold water. 


: General Hasso von Manteuffel: People 
in England have no idea how few Ger- 
mans want to be soldiers. 


Harold Holt, Australian Minister of 
Labor: The Commonwealth is not break- 
Ing up, it is growing up. 
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Here’s a good “lesson”’ 
about ARTHRITIS... 


he everyone knows the story of 
“The Wizard of Oz”* ... and how 
Dorothy, the little girl in this tale, met a 
man made of tin. 

As the story goes, the Tin Woodman, 
after a year of exposure in the forest, could 
not move because his joints were badly 
rusted. So, Dorothy oiled his joints. There- 
after, the Tin Woodman was able to jour- 
ney with Dorothy to see the wonderful 
Wizard of Oz. 


In a way, this fable points up some im- 
portant facts about the joints of the human 
body and the disease that often affects 
them—arthritis. Like the joints of the tin 
man, the body’s joints can also “rust” or 
become stiff over the years. However, with 
proper medical care, they can usually be 
kept flexible and workable in most cases 
despite arthritis. 

The most common type of arthritis . . . 
called osteoarthritis . . . occurs-in middle 
age and later life, probably because of wear 
and tear on the joints. While it usually does 
not lead to severe crippling, it may cause 
varying degrees of disability. Consequently, 
recurring aches and pains in and about any 
joint . . . as well as tenderness and stiffness 
of the joints . . . should never be dismissed 
as ‘“‘a touch of rheumatism.” 


The second most common form of ar- 
thritis occurs most often in younger people. 


COPYRIGHT CANADA, 1954 ~- METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Insurance Company 
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Home Office: New York 
Canadian Head Office: Ottawa 


Known as rheumatoid arthritis, it is a seri- 
ous disorder that may involve all the joints. 
It can also be controlled in many cases 
when proper treatment is started early. 

There is as yet no cure for either osteo or 
rheumato'd arthritis. Doctors, however, 
have many effective treatments for reliev- 
ing pain and restoring joint function. 
Greater gains against arthritis will un- 
doubtedly be made as new methods of 
therapy are perfected. 

Meantime, there are some safeguards 
that all o* us can take to lessen the chances 
of developing arthritis or to control arthri- 
tis if it oes occur. Among such precau- 
tionary measures are—keeping your weight 
down; maintaining good posture; getting 
enough rest and sleep and having periodic 
health and dental examinations. 

To <ontrol arthritis, see your doctor 
promptly whenever persistent symptoms 
occur in any joint, or when you feel “run 
down ” Give him your complete cooperation 
and aways rely on the individualized treat- 
ment he prescribes. So-called “sure cures” 
generally provide only temporary relief. 

Today, when proper treatment is con- 
tinued persistently, at least 70 percent of 
all arthritis patients are spared serious 
disability and returned to reasonably good 
heal:h. 

*Copr. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Publishers 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Canadian Head Office (Dept. H.W.) 
Ottawa 4, Canada. 

Please send me a copy 


of your free booklet, 
104-T, ‘‘Arthritis.” 
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Drawing by Franklin Arbuckle, R.C.A, 


Search for Secrets 


Wood is one of the most complex substances 
known to man. Science has made it the raw mate- 
rial of a vast range of products including paper, 
textiles, alcohol, explosives, turpentine, photo- 
film, sponges, and plastics. And the search for the 
secrets of wood goes on. 


The leader in this search is the pulp and paper 
industry. It supports great research programs. Yet 
pulp and paper’s activities are not confined to its 
own immediate interests. While individual mills 
direct most of their research to improving their 
products and to developing new ones, many have 


also made significant contributions to scientific 
progress in general. And much of the work of the 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is 
of a fundamental character, serving the broad 
interests of science and society, not only at 
home, but throughout the world. 


From this bank of knowledge, being built up at 
great cost, come developments benefitting the 
forests, mills, and products of this industry and 
stimulating the progress of many other enter- 
prises. Pulp and paper’s research ensures a fuller 
and a richer life for all Canadians. 


Pup & Paper Inpustry of CanaDa 


131 MILLS, SMALL AND LARGE, FROM CQAST TO COAST 
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Britain Joins Europe 
By Willson Woodside 


Mail once ran a 
headline during a big Channel storm: 
CONTINENT ISOLATED. It was not 
Britain which was cut off, but the Con- 
tinent. Such was the attitude of the in- 
sular Briton of that day—though Bleriot 
had already flown the Channel. 

A few days ago the British Foreign 
Secretary gave a group of Continental 
nations the unprecedented pledge that 
Britain would keep her present strength 
in troops and aircraft on the Continent 
so long as a majority of them decided 
this was necessary. This is a victory of 
the aeroplane, the atomic age—and M. 
Mendés-France. He has secured from 
Britain the pledge that France has sought 
ever since the European Army plan was 
launched, and which M. Bidault was un- 
able to obtain at the bad-tempered Ber- 
muda Conference of last December. 

Bidault laid out the situation very clear- 
ly at that time. “The very idea of Ger- 
man rearmament is acceptable only as a 
military supplement indispensable to the 
common defence. Jt must not be con- 
sidered as replacing other troops. We 
must not permit the supposition that the 
American and British counterweight might 
go, the German divisions merely replac- 
ing those now maintained on the continent 
(by Britain and the U.S.).” 

The demand which Mendés-France has 
now pressed through to satisfaction—by 
rather brutal methods, which shook the 
Western alliance to its foundations—was 
made fruitlessly by Bidault. “The size of 
the American and British forces stationed 
on the Continent should represent a cer- 
tain proportion of the European and 
notably the German forces. . . The French 
Government. believes that the creation 
of the European Defence Community 
could and should assure to it the right to 
be consulted before any modification of 
the forces.” 

The Americans did proceed, though be- 
latedly, to give France the most far- 
reaching guarantee ever made by the 
United States Government to a foreign 
power. The essence of it was that the 
U.S. would maintain in Europe its present 
forces, or a fair share of the forces need- 
ed for defence of the North Atlantic area, 
So long as there remained a threat to the 
security of that area. The promise was, 


x BEFORE the First World War the 
London Daily 
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“ITS THE NEw 
LAgATT ‘SO’ 
LABEL I FRAMED |? 
TO REMIND ME CE 
MY ENGAGEMENT 
PARTY ”* 


‘50’ just naturally goes with celebration 
. . . its lighter, smoother flavour, its 
golden brightness and body all have a 
way of adding to the happy memories. 
Plan to have Labatt’s Anniversary ‘50’ 
on hand for your next Special Event! 
And why not make everyday thirst a 
cause for celebration! Have a ‘50’ soon. 





John Labatt III, challenged 
by his brother to brew an 
ale to celebrate his 50th An- 
niversary, produced a great 
favourite—'50’. A lighter, 
smoother ale. 


The swing is definitely to Labatt’s 
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Messages and orders reach your branches as fost as your typist operates 
the PW Teletype machine . . . are acknowledced or answered with the 
same speed and efficiency . . . simultaneously recorded on your own 
single or multiple forms for inter-department use. Whether your business 
is large or small, accurate confidential Private Wire ; 
Teletype service can easily be installed to meet your 
needs ... to save you money. 








Our communications experts 
will be glad to demonstrate 
how PW can work for you. 
There is no obligation. 


CALL YOUR NEAREST 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


CANADIAN ; CANADIAN 
+) Ved | J (om. SERVICE NATIONAL 


~ HANDLING MORE THAN 75% OF ALL CANADIAN TELETYPE SERVICE 
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And he certainly makes no claim 

to being a hero. Yet he’s probably been 
instrumental in keeping his clients 

out of trouble on more than one occasion. 
Rely on your Employers’ Assurance 
agent and the facilities of his 


company. Call him today. 
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as Mr. Dulles says, “as solemn and defini- 
tive an obligation as the United States is 
constitutionally capable of making”. Mr. 
Dulles told the Nine-Power Conference 
in London, indeed, that as the situation 
stands today, the President of the United 
States could not renew that exact commit- 
ment. He warned that a great wave of 
disillusionment had swept over the people 
and Congress with the defeat of the EDC 
and that it would take a new movement 
towards unity in Europe to retain full 
U.S. support. 

It was with this warning and with what 
one delegate called “the optimism of de- 
spair” that the Western European repre- 
sentatives, the British, the Americans and 
Canadians sat down to try to build a new 
structure out of the wreckage of the EDC. 
Eden’s new offer on the part of Britain 
suddenly turned gloom into hope. Com- 
promises put forward by that indefatig- 
able European, Paul-Henri Spaak of Bel. 





Internationa! 


SPAAK: Compromise .plan of Belgian 
Foreign Minister wins the day. 


gium, and the tireless diplomacy of our 
Lester Pearson quickly produced a new 
plan aimed at fitting Germany and Ital) 
into the Brussels Treaty, and the enlarged 
Brussels Treaty Organization into NATO 
There is, of course, the small matter o! 
getting these plans through the Paris As 
sembly. 

But Mendés-France has undertaken tc 
put all the effort of his government int 
securing ratification of the new agree 
ment, as he would not do for the EDC 
Treaty, which he had not negotiated. 

In a way it was a retrogressive step, t 
give up the EDC, which was to have lai 
the foundations for a_ federation o' 
Europe, for the Brussels Treaty, whic! 
was just an alliance between nationa 
states. But in Strasbourg, where th 
Council of Europe was sitting while the 
Nine-Power Conference was going on i! 
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london, the new development was wel- 
comed. For years the delegates at Stras- 
bourg have wrestled with British reluct- 
ance to becoming closely tied in with 
Western Europe. Many of them felt that 
the latest British move may justify the loss 
of the EDC. 

The British decision to join Europe, 
after playing a balancing role for cen- 
turies, was urged and supported by many 
of the most serious papers. The Times 
declared that “morally, culturally and 
geographically, Britain is now a European 
power. In this jet age of the hydrogen 
and rocket bomb, the whole of Northern 
Europe is the Low Countries as far as 
Britain is concerned.” Britain had tried 
to remain aloof from Europe’s troubles, 
but there had always been a Louis XIV, 
a Napoleon, a Kaiser Wilhelm or a Hitler 
to prove it must be otherwise. Therefore 
Britain must now decide to “play her full 
part”. 

The Observer was even more definite. 
It said that the way things have been go- 
ing shows that there is something serious- 
ly wrong with the ideas on which Britain 
has been relying for her vital security. It 
believes that the crisis has been wrongly 
presented in terms of “German rearma- 
ment”—as I have always stressed in these 
columns. “The facts of the present situa- 
tion do not justify Western fears being 
fixed on Germany. . . The dominant fact 
of Germany’s contemporary situation is 
that she is the country most sure to be 
utterly smashed up if another world war 
breaks out. . . It is obvious that Germans 
are likely to be even more cautious about 
risking a new world war than are other 
people.” 

Then this paper goes on to ask the big 
question: “How are we to live safely be- 
side the totalitarian power bloc which to- 
day extends from Saxony to the Yellow 
Sea?” And it finds that, if the British 
want Western Europe to be defended, and 
if they accept the need of a German con- 
tribution to this task, “the question of 
whether the German troops shall con- 
stitute a German Army, or one contingent 
of a European Army, depends solely and 
entirely upon our willingness to join the 
European Confederation needed to create 
such an army.” 

The Observer thinks there is no question 
ot an Atlantic Army or Confederation 
being formed in the near future, although 
such a link with Canada and the 
United States might be possible at a later 
date. 

Confederation, the editorial goes on to 
elaborate, is an imperfect form of gov- 
ernment, impossible to submit to parlia- 
mentary control, but without the irre- 
vocability of federation. It has been de- 
vised for just such situations as the 
present one, where states decide that 
their chief military interests are identical, 
but are not ready to amalgamate their 
SOvereignties in other matters. 
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P.O. Box 181, 


5975 Cote des 
Montreal, P.Q. 





Tested by brewmasters from 
seven other breweries, at Mr. 
Hugh F. Labatt’s request, 
Pilsener won enthusiastic 
praise... a light, dry, true 


Pilsener Beer! 


"HE CALLS IT ‘THIRST-QUENCHER” 
HE WAS INSPIRED BY THE 
NEW LABATT PILSENER LABEL’ 





Your first cool bottle of Pilsener proves it 

. nothing slakes thirst so enjoyably, so 
effectively as Labatt’s Pilsener ! Introduce 
your thirst to that authentic Pilsener 
flavour—lighter than ale, drier than lager. 
Refreshing! Allthe pleasuresof Pilsener are 
waiting... treat yourself toa Pilsener soon. 


The swing is definitely to Labatt’s 
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JAPANESE YEW 
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18-24 in. 
PFITZER JUNIPER 
18-24 in. 
SAVINS JUNIPER 
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CANAERTI JUNIPER 
30-36 in. 


For full list with description and price 
send for illustrated CATALOGUE. 


$4.75 


Free on request. 
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HEAD OFFICE: 
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CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


The Music of R. 
Vaughan Williams 
By FRANK HOWES. 


This is a full-scale, expository account 
of his work, copiously illustrated with 
music examples. The book should 
become a standard authority of its 
subject. (381 pages). 


$5.00 


Some Thoughts on 
Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony 


with Writings on Other 
Musical Subjects 


By R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
$2.50 


The topics of these essays — con- 
taining the bulk of the author's 
writings on music — range from 
Bach through Beethoven to Holst, 
and all alike are illustrated by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams’s direct and some- 
times outspoken comments. (187 
pages with music examples). 
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Distinguished Visitors and Apparitions 


By John Stevenson 


@& Ortawa, after an unkindly summer, 
& has been basking in mellow autum- 
nal weather and an air of liveliness, 
uncommon in October, pervades the city. 
Distinguished visitors are thick as leaves 
in Vallombrosa and the mills of hospi- 
tality, governmental and private, are 
grinding busily for their entertainment. 

Foremost in rank among these visitors 
is the Secretary for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions in the British Cabinet, who entered 
public life as Philip Lloyd-Greame, be- 
came Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, and then 
was elevated to the peerage as Lord 
Swinton. He has always been rated one 
of the High Tory mem- 
bers of the Ministries 
to which he _ belonged, 
and he is now making 
a tour of Canada to in- 
spect the different of- 
fices that Britain keeps 
up here to maintain 
personal contacts with 
leading Canadian person- 
ages. 

A brace of more learn- 
ed guests of equal emi- 
nence are Sir William 
Hamilton Fyfe, who 
served in succession as 
Principal of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, and 
Aberdeen University, and 
Dr. Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan, an Indian 
scholar who held a chair 
in the University of Oxford before he 
moved to his present post as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic of India. 

A large contingent of representatives 
of the 14 countries that subscribe to the 
so-called Colombo plan arrived here, 
including such eminent politicians as 
R. G. Casey, Australia’s Minister for 
External Affairs, who, during the Second 
World War, was a member of the British 
Cabinet. The experts and technicians of 
these busy delegations were busy for a 
week beforehand, preparing the agenda 
for the important conference on_ the 
operations of the Plan. 

A group of prominent leaders of the 
British woollen industry has also been 
in the capital, for the purpose of per- 
suading the Tariff Commission that the 
clamorous demands of domestic woollen 
manufacturers for better protection 
against British woollen exports are un- 
justifiable. 





MACKENZIE KING: Contact. 


The manufacturers mobilized to but- 
tress their case several mayors, who told 
dolorous tales of the plight of their towns 
as the result of the disastrous impact of 
British competition upon their textile 
mills. But the British case for maintaining 
the present woollen schedules has _ re- 
ceived valuable support from spokesmen 
of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
and the Canadian clothing industry. Both 
sides are assured of an impartial hearing 
from Hector McKinnon, the admirable 
Chairman of the Tariff Board, and _ his 
colleagues. 

The two contestants for the soul 
of French-Canada, Prime 
Minister St. Laurent and 
Premier Duplessis, were 
trysted to meet in an ef- 
fort to work out some 
concordat about Federal 
and provincial rights of 
taxation. While optimism 
about the outcome of 
the meeting was pitched 
in a very low key, some 
hopes of good results are 
cherished. Egan Cham- 
bers,. the Progressive 
Conservative candidate 
for Westmount-St. An- 
toine, gets credit for act- 
ing as the honest broker 
in arranging the meeting, 


succeeded without the 
strong backing of the 
new Minister of Transport, George Mar- 
ler, who is already making himself a 
force in the Cabinet. 

The verbal duel between the two poli- 
tical leaders has been suspended, but they 
will be less evenly matched at the con- 
ference table; Mr. St. Laurent has a finer 
intellectual equipment and a cooler mind 
than Mr. Duplessis, who is prone to sub- 
stitute abuse for logical argument and is 
too often a prey to his emotions. In his 
last contribution to the debate on the 
fiscal issue, he talked a lot of prodigious 
nonsense when he advanced the thesis 
that Quebec was “different” from the 
other provinces azd therefore must be 
allowed to keep her life and administra- 
tion in a segregated compartment. 

The town is still talking about the 
startling revelation made in a nationwide 
broadcast by Percy J. Philip, who pro- 
fessed to have held an interview recently 
with the spirit of no less a person than 


Saturday Night 


but he would not have . 
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the late Prime Minister Mackenzie King. 

Mr. Philip, a charming man of cultiva- 
ted tastes and a _ general favorite in 
Ottawa, had served the New York Times 
with fidelity and distinction for many 
years as its correspondent, first in Paris 
and later in Ottawa, until about a year 
ago, when he retired to well-earned 
leisure in the little town of Aylmer in the 
Ottawa Valley. 

In the course of his duties at Ottawa 
he had managed to establish friendly 
relations with Mr. King and apparently 
ence during a voyage across the Atlantic, 
the pair had engaged in prolonged talk 
about the eternal verities and the mystic 
elements in life, whose exploration and 
interpretation were a ruling passion with 
Mr. King from his youth onwards. On 
this occasion Mr. King was entranced to 
detect from certain symptoms that his 
fellow-voyager was “fey”, an old Scottish 
word, which means gifted with powers of 
divination or second sight. 

Mr. King in life was for many years 
an assidious communicator with departed 
spirits and was wont to regale favored 
intimates with accounts of conversations 
he had held with the spirits of old associa- 
tes, from his mother, President Franklin 
Roosevelt and Sir Wilfrid Laurier down 
to his beloved terrier Pat. Thus it was not 
unnatural that, after death, he should 
seek to exercise his gifts of spiritual 
communication to regain contact with 
friends still earthbound. It was equally 
natural that his spirit would hover over 
the Ottawa Valley, the scene of his 
political triumphs, but it would also sense 
that it would be futile to try for spiritual 
Communion with the insensitive souls of 
a corporation lawyer like Mr. St. Laurent 
or a tough western agrarian like Mr. 
Gardiner. So it must have been overjoyed 
ene afternoon to find Mr. Philip in a 
meditative mood, seated on a bench near 
Mr. King’s old home at Kingsmere. Mr. 
Philip was exactly its cup of tea. He was 
“tey” and therefore susceptible to spiritual 
communion, and he was well-informed 


about politics. His broadcast was deliver- . 


ed with a sympathetic touch and delicate 
artistry. 

Now a great controversy rages as to 
whether Mr. Philip actually had his re- 
ported conversation or “faked” it as a jeu 
d’esprit. One theory is that he started by 
drawing upon his fertile imagination to 
amuse a company of ladies, who were his 
wife’s guests and that after the success that 
attended his imaginative recital of his 
interview, frequent compliance with re- 
quests for its repetition to other gatherings 
bred in his mind a firm conviction that 
his conversation with the spirit of Mr. 
King was a reality. Indeed it is reported 
that he has since exercised successfully 
his gift for spiritual contacts to achieve 
communion with the spirit of his favorite 
poet, Robert Burns, a very different per- 
son from Mackenzie King. 
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John Labatt II brought the 
secret of IPA back to London 
in 1864. Winner of more 
awards than any other ale, it 
is famous as a MAN'S drink. 


“ITS My WIFES IDEA. 
SHE SAYS THE NEW 
LABATT IPA LABEL 
REMINOS HER THERES 
A MAN ABOUT THE 
HOUSE.” 





Next time you see the IPA label, you 
know it for a fact . . . there’s a man 
about, with a taste for a truly man’s ale. 
A zestful and mellow ale... an ale with 
hearty old-time flavour ...an ale witha 
fine masculine tang. If you’ve a man's 
taste in ales, you’.| enjoy Labatt’s IPA. 
Have an IPA sooa. 


The swing is definitely to Labatt’s 
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Avoid losses or arguments. Neat, perma- 
nent. Easy to sew on, or attach with No- 
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Emily Carr As I Knew Her 


By CAROL PEARSON 
With a foreword by Kathleen Coburn, M.A., B.Litt., F.R.S.L. 


There is probably no one alive today who knew Emily Carr, the great 
Canadian artist, as intimately as Carol Pearson, during the years of 
her rejection as a painter and her final vindication both as artist and 


With frontispiece in color. $2.50 
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Toronto’s famed Loretto Abbey 


has used lron Fireman stokers 


since 1928 


Now, with up-to-date 
Iron Fireman stokers in 
all boilers, fuel saving is 
over $1,600 a year, even 


with addition of 6,000 
feet of radiation 


The two original Iron Fireman stokers 
(small photograph at right) operated for 
23 years with a total repair bill of $14. 
In 1951 they were replaced with up-to-date 
models, and at the same time two smaller 
hand fired boilers (used for laundry steam 
and domestic hot water) were equipped 
with Iron Fireman stokers. With these 
new, modern stokers in all of the boilers, 
fuel cost dropped from $11,224 to $9,556 
a year—a saving of $1,668—in spite of an 
added heating load of 6,000 feet of radiation. 

In addition to fuel savings, Mr. G. A. 
McDonald, Chief Engineer, mentions the 
following improvements in boiler room 
operation: 

More and steadier steam for the laundry. 
Ample supply of hot water 24 hours a day, 
automatically maintained at the correct 
temperature. No smoke nuisance. 








COAL-FLOW STOKER feeds direct 
from bin. No coal handling. Coal and 
air automatically adjusted to boiler load 
at all times. Capacities to 500 boiler hp. 


18 


ROTARY OIL BURNER fires low-cost, 
heat-rich heavy oils (No. 6 or lighter) 
with high precision regardless of vis- 
cosity changes. Capacities to 500 bhp. 


For any size or type of firing job 
Many improvements that are outstanding 
“firsts” in the heating and power field have 
been developed by the Iron Fireman 
engineering staff and are available to you 
in the exceptionally wide range of Iron 
Fireman equipment for coal, oil or gas 
firing. Some of these models are shown in 
the pictures below, including the Iron 
Fireman Coal-Flow stoker which elimi- 
nates manual coal handling. It is an auto- 
matic coal conveying and combustion 
system in a single package. 

For full information on Iron Fireman 
firing equipment write Iron Fireman of 
Canada, Ltd., Dept. 35. 80 Ward Street, 
Toronto. 
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pre-heats and conveys coal 





Loretto Abbey as it is today (top) 
with Iron Fireman stokers installed in 


four boilers which supply domestic 


hot water and steam for heating and 


laundry processing. Lower picture 


shows the old model Iron Fireman : 


stokers which carried the entire heat- 
ing load from 1928 to 1951. 


Coal, Oil or Gas Firing 
Equipment for heating, 
processing, power 





PNEUMATIC SPREADER STOKER PACKAGE UNIT has forced draft 
I f / auto- burner (for oil, gas or combination 
matically. Highly responsive to load oil-gas firing) with complete pre-wired 
changes. Up to 1000 bhp. per nozzle. and factory tested control panel. 


Capacities to 500 bhp. 
Saturday Nigh 
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My. My. Said the Earl of Oxford 


By Robertson Davies 


6 ALTHOUGH FICTION is said to be un- 
@ popular at present, historical novels 
appear to be widely read, and when I 
mentioned this to an experienced book- 
seller recently he said that it was because 
the historical novel provided the reader 
with a pleasant form of escape. I have 
read several during the past few months 
which appear to me to have provided es- 
cape for the author, also—escape from 
probability, escape from artistic taste, and 
escape from any obligation to write in a 
decent style. Unfair though it may appear 
to make one book 
stand for many, The v 
Dark Lady by Coth- 
burn Madison 
O’Neal presents the 
faults of a whole 
school of historical 
novels in such a 
gross form that I 
want to write about 
it at some length. 

Without attempt- 
ing to summarize 
the plot of the 
novel, it is about a 
girl named Rosaline 
de Vere, who makes 
her living as a boy 
player in the same 
company of Eliza- 
bethan actors as Wil- 
liam Shakespeare; 
she disguises her- 
self as a lad named 
Ross Allen. Rosaline is a gifted writer, but 
because the temper of the time does not 
permit of female playwrights, she gets 
Shakespeare to sell her work as his own. 
She writes all of the plays that we attri- 
bute to Shakespeare (taking an uncom- 
monly short time to do it); she has an 
affair and a secret marriage with the Earl 
of Southampton; she gets herself interest- 
ingly involved in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
politics. 

There is nothing wrong with this plot. 
But we demand credibility in a novel, and 
Professor O’Neal has not made Rosaline’s 
adventures credible. Now when I use the 
word credibility I do not mean that every 
incident in every story should be immedi- 
ately and easily believable; I mean that 
the author must bring sufficient art to his 
work to make us suspend our disbelief; 
we must prefer to believe his story, rather 
than to reject it. There are hundreds of 


A NOVEL BY 


COTHBURN O'NEAL 


The Dark 





Jacket design 


novels with essentially incredible plots 
which achieve this effect. Professor O'Neal 
has not made it possible for us to believe, 
or to wish to believe, that Shakespeare's 
plays were written by his heroine, for an 
instant. He has bitten off more than he 
can chew. 

The life of an author or a playwright 
is usually a dull one. He sits at his desk, 
patiently driving the quill for most of his 
time, and when he is not doing that he 
has little energy for adventure. But the 
heroine of an_ historical novel must 
not lead a dull life, 
and so _ Professor 
O’Neal has made 
the writing of the 
greatest plays in all 
literature an inciden- 
tal part of his little 
girl’s crowded exist- 
ence; she is busy at 


the far more in- 
teresting pursuit of 
love. On page 89 


her creator even 
manoeuvres her in- 
to a sweater, caus- 
ing the Earl of 
Southampton to ex- 
claim “Hey, that’s 
no disguise!” It is 
as a sweater-girl that 
Rosaline is most 
effective; as a poet 
we do not believe 
that she could man- 
age a radio jingle. 

Professor O’Neal, who is head of the 
department of English at Arlington State 
College in Texas, has obviously read 
many of the plays of Shakespeare, and he 
knows the Sonnets so well that he has pre- 
sented them in his book as an ingenious 
love-diary, part of which is written by 
Rosaline, and part by Southampton. Two 
of the sonnets—the bad ones with all the 
“Will” puns in them—he allows Shake- 
speare to have as his own. The poet, it 
should be explained, is a very minor char- 
acter in the piece, meagre of intellect 
though a good-hearted sort of chap. But 
the professor never gives Rosaline anything 
to say which suggests that she could write 
a sonnet; he quotes plentifully from Shake- 
speare, but the quotations never belong to 
the people in his story. 

It is astonishing how flat the dialogue 
in this book manages to be. When Rosa- 
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brings the world’s 
great writers into 
your home each month 


Now you can ‘‘discover™’ 
and enjoy THE ATLANTIC 
for a fraction of its usual 
price. See how the world’s 
great thinkers and doers 
make THE ATLANTIC 


America’s most fascinating OFFER 
and informative magazine. EXPIRES 
IN 20 DAYS 


Just mail the coupon below! 


Invite THE ATLANTIC into your home for a few 
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BUY YOUR BOOKS 


FROM 


BURNILL'S 


100 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
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"OUR MAILBAG. 
READING ROOM 


lends the latest books by mail to any 
| address in Canada. Adventure... 

Biography ... Fiction . . . History 
. . . What is your interest? 

We pay postage both ways, and 
supply the return wrapper. All you 
do is enjoy the book. 

For all those new books you’ve 
seen reviewed lately but can’t find in 
‘he nearest library, write in care of 
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line confronts her father, the Earl of 
Oxford, and tells him that her revelations 
might bring shame upon his house, that 
Elizabethan nobleman and poet can only 
say, “My, my. So they would.” Wheg her 
lover is disturbed, this she-Shakespeare 
can only say, “Now, Hal, don’t get upset”. 
We are told of the Earl of Essex, by one 
of his mistresses, “He has a lot of girls 
worried”; a love-affair, in this novel, is 
likely to be described as “carrying-on”. 

As is virtually obligatory in historical 
novels, we are given peeps at royal per- 
sons, in this case Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. Elizabeth is a hag who compares 
very unfavorably with Rosaline; she is 
made to scratch herself under the breast, 
to show that she is not a very sanitary 
old lady, and she is very much down on 
ambitious women; Rosaline meets her, of 
course, when she is disguised as a boy, 
and the Queen’s anti-feminism is one of 
her reasons for keeping her genius a 
secret. James is equally unsympathetic to- 
ward women; he has a tantrum in which 
he says hard things about them. Neither 
of these royal portraits would be utterly 
incredible if they were drawn with more 
art, but Professor O’Neal is short on art. 
And he is victim of the common but 
pitiable delusion that a contemptuous por- 
trayal of a great historical personage is a 
sign of superior insight in a writer. 

There is about The Dark Lady a strong 
hint of Hollywood, and not Hollywood at 
its best. Perhaps Professor O’Neal hopes 
that his book may be made into a film. 
It could happen, and if it does happen | 
shall certainly take pains to see it, for it 
will be one of the funniest movies of our 
time. If I were casting it, I do not think 
that we could do better than secure Judy 
Garland for Rosaline, and as the author 
has drawn him, the Earl of Southampton 
is perfect for Mickey Rooney. Probably 
Victor Mature would do as the Earl of 
Essex. Marjorie Main would be just right 
for Elizabeth, and if Percy Kilbride 
could be persuaded to play James I, an 
interesting impression of. Pa and Ma 
Kettle at Court could be achieved. 

A first-rate historical novel is a complex 


and fascinating work of art. The author 4 
may distort history, if he does so artfully © 
and persuades us that his fiction is, for the ~ 
time of reading, better than fact. He may © 
make his people speak in modern collo- © 
quial English, but he must not make them © 


speak so vulgarly and flatly that they are 


incredible as people of consequence in © 


any age. 


He may bring in royalties and © 


nobilities, but he must not set them up as © 
cardboard figures, to be knocked over by § 


his own creations. 
into his story, but he must not make his 


He may put a genius § 


genius talk and act like a pinhead. Above @ 


all, he must not import the provincial 
nonsense of his own age into another age, 


and treat it as though it were natural law. § 


THE DARK LADY—by Cothburn O'Neal—pp. 313 
—Ambassador—$3.95. 
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NEVIL SAUTE: Book illustration from a photograph by Clayton Evans. 


Slide Rule: Autobiography 


of an Engineer 


By NEVIL SHUTE: PART I 


% IN December 1918 the ranks of the 
army at home were hurriedly combed 
for clerks to man the demobilization 
centres; a student could obviously 
function as a clerk and the fact that when 
the centre opened the first man to be 
demobilized would be me carried no 
weight with the sergeant. Accordingly I 
was sent to Shorncliffe Camp _ near 
Folkestone for training in the simple 
clerical routines .that were involved. 
Shorncliffe had been an R.A.F._ in- 
(ructional camp, and there were still one 
or two aircraft there, derelict in a hangar. 
! spent hours sitting in the smelly, oily 
ockpit of a Sopwith Camel, studying the 
"struments and the controls and making 
ure I knew how everything functioned. 
li was the first aircraft that I had ever 
iad the opportunity to handle and 

\amine intimately, and I made the most 
ol it. | backed it up with a little book by 
Sayers On the theory of aeroplane con- 
ruction and by a very comprehensive 
‘nonymous book called Practical Flying. 
\ll told, I did a lot of aviation study in 
\y last days in the army. 

Aviation pursued me, for I was sent 
0 Dover, where the demobilization centre 
‘aS a camp on a saddle of land behind 
he Castle. And there, railed round and 
let into the turf, was a stone silhouette 
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of a littke monoplane, because this was 
where Bleriot had landed when he had 
flown the English Channel only nine 
years previously. Beside that little stone 
paving the centre was set up: I worked 
there for two days and then walked 
through it to demobilize myself. 

I do not propose to deal with the three 
and a half years that I spent at Oxtord 
in any detail, because I was a very 
ordinary, humdrum undergraduate. I 
excelled at nothing, won one prize only, 


‘which I spent upon a set of drawing 


instruments and a copy of The Earthly 
Paradise by William Morris, rowed in 
the college second eight, and took third- 
class honours in Engineering at the end. 

A number of things happened during 
my Oxford vacations, however, which 
were important to me. In recent years the 
character of university vacations seems to 
have changed, and it is usual now in 
England and in the Commonwealth for an 
undergraduate to take paid work in the 
vacations to assist with his expenses. In 
my day this was most unusual. The con- 
cept then was that the vacations were a 
time for leisure and for private study and 
reflection upon information that had 
been gleaned from university dons during 
the term. Leisure, in that context, meant 
working at whatever interested one most, 
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My old friend and schoolmate. Olive 
Siurt, had come up to Oxford after a 
short service in the navy. He found an 
advertisement in the Personal column of 
The Times by an old Southampton 
solicitor, Mr. Hepherd, who wanted two 
undergraduates to help him to sail his 
yacht; we put in for the job and got it. 

The other thing that happened to me 
in the Oxford vacations was that I com- 
menced work with aircraft. Through the 
Professor of Engineering and a colleague 
ot his I go’ a somewhat indirect intro- 
duction to Mr. C. C. Walker. Mr. Walker 
was one of the senior officials of The 
Aircraft Manufacturing Compary at 
Hendon, known as Airco for short. 
Cuptain Geoffrey de Havilland was the 
chief designer of Airco and the company 
had built large numbers of de Havilland 
machines throughout the war. from the 
D.H.1 to the D.H.11. By modern stan- 
dards the factory at Hendon would be 
small, but in those days it was enormous 
and far too large to be kept going on the 
peacetime demand for aircraft. 

I wrote to Mr. Walker offering him my 
services Without payment in the university 
vacations. and to my concern he did not 
answer my letter. Taking my courage in 
toth hands I went to Hendon and walked 
into this big works and asked to see him. 
I found him perfectly charming, and glad 
to have me as unpaid, very junior 
assistant in the design office and on 
wind-tunnel research. And so I learned 
my first lesson in commercial life—when 
in doubt about an applicant, wait and 
see if he’s got enough initiative to come 
after the job; if he does, engage him, and 
you won't go far wrong. In later years 
when I was sitting on the other side of 
the desk I pursued those tactics when- 
ever I could and always engaged the man 
who took most trouble to get the job, 
and I was never disappointed. 

Airco at that time was near its end as 
a company manufacturing aeroplanes, 
and de Havilland and Walker were already 
making plans to start a new company of 
their own, to be known as_ the 
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“Don’t take any 





wooden nickels!” 
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, The ancient Byzantines coined 


wooden money. As this had no value 


in itself, it soon proved unpopular. 
From this comes the saying, “Don’t take any 
wooden nickels.” That was the start of it all. 
Many people have piled up their nickels and dimes 
to convert into dollars—and have then opened savings 
accounts with The Canadian Bank of Commerce—the 
Bank where a million and a half Canadians have savings 
accounts. If you, too, would enjoy a feeling of greater 
security and independence, a savings account 


can be the start of it all. 


de Havilland Aircraft Company. In the 
meantime they were allowed to go on 
working in the empty design offices that 
had been so busy during the war, with 
a very small staff most of whom 4vere 
working out their notice. They had the 
use of a wind tunnel which was _ seven 
feet square in its working section and 
cepable of a wind velocity of about a 
hundred feet per second, a good equip- 
ment for its day, and here they were 
testing models for the new commercia! 
aeroplanes they hoped to build. 

I was fortunate in beginning my 
association with de Havillands at thi: 
time, before the mew company wa: 
formed, when they had practically no 
staff at all and were glad of any unpaid 
help. It is interesting to think back to 
those beginnings of a great company. 
When I went back to them for the 
summer vacation I found that all the paid 
design staff at Airco had vanished ex- 
cept one apprentice called Mackenzie, 
but de Havilland and Walker were still 
working in the echoing, empty offices, and 
the wind tunnel was still going upon the 
aerodynamic models of the new designs, 
and one woodworker was still making 
the models. Throughout that summer 
Mackenzie and I worked the wind tunnel 
and carried out tests, assisted now and 
then by Mr. Walker when the job de- 
manded three men, plotting the results 
on many graphs and estimating the per- 
formance of the aircraft, doing the hack 
work for two great designers, listening to 
their sane, practical experience as they 
pored over the results upon our drawing 
boards for hours on end. Some people 
are born lucky, and I count myself lucky 


that my aviation career opened in such | 


circumstances as those. 

There were still a few aircraft going 
through the shops, to be examined 
thoughtfully in the lunch hour. Mostly 
these were repair and overhaul jobs. Tlie 
London-Paris service in those early days 
was run by Aijrcraft Transport and 
Travel, Ltd. using mostly D.H.16s; the 


D.H.16 was a single engined aircraft with | 


a Napier Lion engine, based upon the | 
D.H.9a of the war. It was a biplane with 9 


one pilot in an open cockpit just behind 
the engine and under the centre section 
of the upper plane, and behind him was 


a very little cabin for four passengers. 7 
There was, of course, no wireless and 10 © 


toilet or anything like that; the machine 7 
cruised at about a hundred miles an | 
hour, so that if there was a beam wind or @ 


a head wind the trip to Paris would take 
over three hours. Engines were not s0 
reliable in those days as they are now 
and there were no navigational aids at 
all; judged by modern standards there 
were many accidents, but the service 
grew. 

It was exciting to be in aviation in those 
days, because development went at suc!: 4 
pace. Already the new model of passen zer 
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SIR T. O. M. SOPWITH who designed 
the Sopwith Camel, “the first aircraft I 
examined intimately”. 
transport was in operation, the D.H.18. 
That was the first aeroplane that de Havil- 
land designed solely as a transport, without 
using any of the units in production for 
military aircraft. It was a full-gap biplane, 
which means that the fuselage was so deep 
as to fill the space between the upper and 
the lower wings, so that the top wings 
sprouted from the top of the cabin and the 
bottom wings from the bottom; in those 
days this was a novelty in a large aero- 
plane. To us this was a very big machine; 
it had one Napier Lion engine of about 
450 horsepower; it carried eight passengers 
and one pilot, and it had the very high 
Stalling speed of about fifty-five miles an 
hour, which caused a great deal of pessi- 
mistic head wagging among the pilots 
when it was first introduced. An interest- 
ing feature of the machine was that the 
pilot was seated in an open cockpit behind 
the cabin looking over the top wing, an 
arrangement which gave the pilot a fairly 
good view when flying but a very poor 
view of obstacles ahead of him upon the 
ground. The cynical pointed out that since 
the pilot’s position was the safest in the 
aircraft, being nearest the tail, it ensured 
that the designer would get an intelligent 

account of the accident. 

When I went back to work at de Havil- 
lands in the Easter vacation of 1921 the 
new company had been formed, and the 
move to Stag Lane aerodrome near Edge- 
ware had taken place. Stag Lane had been 
a training aerodrome in the war, a very 
minor one run by a civilian flying school, 
and there were still funny little training 
Single-seaters known as the Caudron 
Louse lying derelict in corners. The new 
company was in a tiny way of business, 
and they were still glad to have my unpaid 
work, for money was very tight. The build- 
ings consisted of one wooden hangar of 
perhaps ten thousand square feet floor 
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Intercommunicating 
Telephone Systems 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 


ONE OF BELL TELEPHONE’S SPECIALIZED COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Incoming, outgoing 


and intercommunicating 


calls...all with 


Ona Tlophone 


A Bett TELEPHONE INTERCOMMUNICATING SYSTEM can mike 
the telephone on your desk a flexible, many-purpose assistant 
in getting more work done with less effort... 
You can hold an “outside” call while getting information 
on an “inside” line without being overheard. This means 
faster service to your customers and eliminates “call backs’’. 
You can call any telephone in your organization direct, 
without the need of an operator. 
You can quickly arrange an inter-office “conference”, in 
— place of a series of time-consuming separate calls. 
You can signal your secretary or other personnel to handle 
—] any incoming call—or cut them off completely from your 
private calls. 
These are just some of the time-seving conveniences that 
Bell Telephone Communications specialists can build into 
one telephone. No need to clutter your desk with various 
instruments. No need to invest ir costly equipment; Bell 
provides it, keeps it up-to-date and at top operating efficiency. 
You pay only a flat monthly rate. 
Have our nearest business office show you how Bell 
Telephone private line and intercommunicating systems can 
speed up and simplify your business communications. 


Whatever your communications needs, be sure to consult Bell 
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area which accommodated the woodwork- 
ing machinery, the machinists’ and the 
fitters’ shop, and the aeroplane erection, 
and three canvas covered Bessoneau —— 
ars in rather dilapidated condition whic 

housed the aeroplanes. The head office 
was a little weather-board building of 
three rooms, one of which was shared by 
Captain de Havilland and Mr. Walker, 
one by Mr. S. Barbe, the business mana- 
ger, and Mr. Nixon, the secretary, and one 
by the telephone girl and the typists. The 
drawing office was an old army hut which 
in the interval between the end of the war 
and its occupation by the new company 
had been a chocolate factory, unsuccessful. 
In this there were assembled ten or twelve 
draughtsmen of the old Airco staff, and 
Mr. King, who did all stress and perform- 
ance calculations, and from whom I was 
to learn my job. 

In these surroundings the new company 
began work, and many of the team in 
those days are still with the company in 
these days of the Comet; I sometimes wish 
I was. It is no small achievement for a 
man to have assisted to build up a great 
enterprise like de Havillands from such 
small beginnings; a man who has done that 
can look back on his life and feel that it 
has been well spent. And in those days the 
beginnings were small indeed. To run the 
lathes and milling machines — or should 
those words be singular? — power was 
needed, and the cost of bringing electric 
power to the site was probably prohibitive 
to the infant company, though there was 
electric light. Perhaps the cost of an elec- 
tric motor was the difficulty. At any rate, 
Mr. Hearle and Mr. Mitchell, his foreman 
engineer, got hold of an old German Benz 
aero engine from some scrap heap; gas 
was available on the site, and so they set 
it up to run on coal gas to drive the ma- 
chinery, using three of the six cylinders, 
and that old engine drove the shafting for 
the machine shop for two or three years. 

It was all like that. Apart from aero- 
plane construction, the earliest venture of 
the new company was the de Havilland Air 
Taxi Service, which used a light bomber 
of the recent war, the D.H.9, converted to 
carry the pilot and two passengers. That 
was a biplane powered by a Siddeley 
Puma engine. At the conclusion of the war 
many brand-new Puma engines were hit 
twice with a sledge hammer and sold for 
scrap metal, and the infant company ac- 
quired a considerable number of these 
engines for a pound or two and proceeded 
to cannibalize them and rebuild them into 
engines for the charter fleet. 


This is the first of nine excerpts from 
“Slide Rule: The Autobiography of an 
Engineer” by WNevil Shute. Copyright 
1954 by Nevil Shute. Published by 
William Morrow and Company, Inc. and 
George J. McLeod Limited, Toronto. The 
second instalment will appear in next 
week’s issue. 
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Pat KEVWOOD comfort and 
colour in vour home... 


WHETHER you're furnishing an extra bedroom or a 
completely new home, be sure to choose KENWOoOoD— 
the all-wool blankets—for your beds. 

For generations, value-wise Canadian women have 
selected our Kenwoods for warmth without weight, for 
long wear, and for gorgeous washable colours. Today, 
more than ever, Kenwood is your best buy—for no other 
fibre has the warmth-retaining properties of ALL-WooL— 
as provided in the fluffy de -pths of a Kenwood blanket. 

For yourself and for gifts—at a price you can afford— 
buy KENWoops, the all- wool blankets! Made in Canada by 
KENWoop Mitts Liwrrep, Arnprior, Ontario. , 
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gives you a real interest in Canadian Vickers 


The bristles and back of your brushes, the gasoline in your 
car, the breakfast cereal you eat or the medicines on the 
shelf ... all these and many, many other commodities common 
to your daily life must be refined or processed from raw 
materials to make them useful to you. And this fact gives you 
a real interest in Canadian Vickers, because Canadian Vickers 
designs and builds the equipment used in the processing. 


Fractionating Columns, Digesters, Catalytic Regenerators, 
Agitators, Kettles, Cookers and many other intricate pieces of 
equipment you likely never heard of, leave the Canadian 
Vickers plant almost daily for the Food, Chemical, Oil in- 


IF INDUSTRY NEEDS IT...CANADIAN VICKERS BUILDS IT... BETTER 


dustries and others who process the things you need to live 
a better life. 


Building Industrial Boilers, Ships, Mining tcvipment .. 3 
Indeed all the machinery needed to make the things you need 
... it is difficult for any Canadian to live a day without bene- 
fiting from the skill of Canadian Vickers’ craftsmen. 
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Warner Bros. 
BEN ALEXANDER and JACK WEBB: 
violence and melodrama. 


Films 


Color Interest 


By Mary Lowrey Ross 








iE DRAGNET opens with a murder which 
splatters the entire screen with blood. 
This sanguinary episode is the central 
business of the plot and Director Jack 
Webb was in such a hurry to get it be- 
fore the audience that he rushed it in 
ahead of the credit list. As it turned out 
there was no great hurry, since he had 
plenty of bloodshed in reserve. Mr. Webb 
uses human gore on _ every possible 
occasion—for sensation, for emphasis, for 
plot-development—sometimes, if he can 
find no better reason, merely for color 
interest. This is entirely in line with 
present trends. Bloodshed, particwarly 
when enhanced by Technicolor, represents 
a Special licence taken by directors of 
action melodramas. After seeing Dragnet 
| would like to urge that it is time some 
of the boys had their licence cancelled. 

The story itself, we are told, is a true 
one, based on documentary material 
several feet high in the files of the Los 
Angeles Police Department. It is taken at 
the monotonous yet staccato pace that 
Jack Webb has employed so successfully 
in radio and television. 

The victim here is a gangster, one of 
the charter members of an organization 
whose members appear to have no patti- 
cular occupation beyond bumping each 
other off. Its hero, Joe Friday (Jack 
Webb) is a Los Angeles detective dedica- 
ted to the rounding up and punishment 
of criminals. He is tough, cunning and 
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resourceful, and when it comes to 
handling low-class characters is none too 
fastidious in his methods. 


Dragnet may be, as it claims, an 
authentic study of police procedure in 
Los Angeles. But with all its fancy 
documentation it is still primarily a show, 
a piece of routine, if exaggerated, enter- 
tainment intended to shock, startle and 
occasionally bludgeon audiences into 
attention. Jack Webb himself presents 
the picture of an entertainer rather than 
a sleuth. He has at every moment the un- 
shatterable assurance of a public master 
of ceremonies and he moves through the 
film, not with the clump-footed walk of 
a member of the force but with the un- 
mistakable, stylized, wonderfully co- 
ordinated gait of the actor. 


The film won’t bore you any more than 
a railway collision or a three-way motor 
accident would bore you. But railway 
collisions and motor accidents, however 
stimulating to the onlooker, aren't par- 
ticularly desirable in themselves, and 
neither are pictures like Dragnet. 
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no rust leaks 
no rusty water 


Hot water rusts most storage 


tanks faster than cold. But not if 
they are made of EVERDUR* (Solid 


Bronze)! An EVERDUR tank 


can’t rust! Replace your worn-out 


range boiler with an EVERDUR 


storage tank or an automatic water 
heater equipped with an Everdur Tank. 
Many tanks are painted a bronze color. 
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Cadi golfers 


Join the Canadians who, more 

f Ne and more, are discovering that 
Pinehurst’s healthy dry cli- 

(2 mate is the perfect setting for 
‘ a perfect vacation. Invigor- 
ating pine-scented air that’s 
just right — neither too hot 
nor too cold and no humidity. 
Four famous 18-hote 

golf courses —for experts, 
average and beginners. Also 
riding and bowling. Fine 
hotels, moderate rates, 
good food, courteous serv- 
ice. For reservations write 
Pinehurst, Inc., 36 Dog- 
wood Road, Pinehurst, N.C 
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contractor. Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
Main Office and Plant, New Toronto, Ont.— 
Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Building. 
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Royal Bank: 
Appointment 





Appointment of H. A. Channell as 
Supervisor of The Royal Bank of 
Canada’s branches in the British 
West Indies, with headquarters in 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, is an- 
nounced. He succeeds J. W. Brad- 
shaw who retires on pension. Mr. 
Channell, formerly Assistant Super- 
visor of branches in Quebec, New 
Brunswick and Eastern Ontario, 
takes over direction of an area 
which is assuming increasing impor- 
tance in the Royal Bank’s far-flung 
chain of over 70 branches outside 
Canada’s borders. For many years, 
the bank has been closely integrated 
with the financial and economic life 
of the British West Indies where it 
has grown to be a real and attrac- 
tive symbol of Canada. The Royal 
Bank of Canada has pioneered in 
fostering commercial relations and 
trade between Canada and the Carib- 
bean, and the appointment of Mr. 
Channell serves to re-emphasize the 
importance with which the bank re- 
gards the area. © 


Pu 


THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER © 
COMPANY 


Dividend Number 189 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of thirty cents (30c) per share 
has been declared on the no par 
value common shares of the Com- 
pany for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1954, payable November 
25, 1954, to shareholders of record 
October 15, 1954. 


By Order of the Board, 


R. R. MERIFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, September 27, 1954. 





Chess Problem 


By “Centaur” 
ee EHRENSTEIN’S MINIATURE with Queen 
chameleon echo mates (SN, Aug. 1, 
1953) has the help of two self-blocking 
black Pawns. By moving the black King 
off the Rook’s file, L. Vetesnik gets the 
white King actively co-operating: 

White: K on QR6; Q on KB4; P en 
K2. Black: K on QB4; Ps on Q2, Q4 
and Q5. Mate in three. 

1.K-R5, K-B3; 2.Q-Kt8, etc. 
K-B5; 2.K-R4, etc. 


1.K-RS, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 86. 
Key-move 1.B-Q6, waiting. If RxKt; 
2.BxKt mate. If RxP or KKt any; 2.Kt- 
Q8 mate. If QKt any; 2.Kt-K5 mate. 
This was Williams’s last problem; it was 
on his pocket board when he died in 
1922. 


PROBLEM No. 87, by A. W. Mongredien 


and J. de V. Escapon. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 





Y 





White—Seven Pieces. 


White mates in three. 


Words and Music 
By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 


1. Hyperion’s autumn? A _ novel success 
by — (3,4,2,1,5) 

9, 18. — The Man in the Pillowcase. (4,8) 

10. Drink, little one! (3) 

11. An attitude to strike again? The rest Is 
evident. (6) 

12. Where some feed on married couples? (9) 

13. But for his story there would have been 
no 4. (5) 

15. And to think we need them! (6) 

17. Australians and Englishmen are this 
apart. (6) 

19. Something to clean up after the pet? 
On the contrary. (6) 

20. Author who uses a cape to disguise him- 
self? (6) 

22. a one gets fresh air by the ounce? 

23. ENMTLY. (9) 

26. a it be, where diplomacy is evident? 

27. Garland produced by sleight-of-hand. (3) 

28. Several of them, no doubt, responded to 
“Flush” in the ‘‘Barretts’’. (4) 


29. 


Did Wagner swear by such language’ 
But there’s a ring to it! (15) 


DOWN 


But the highway isn’t, in comparison 
with the side road. (6) 

I’d make friends with them if they were 
around. (5) 


. What did it avail a tart to change tn 


this opera? (2,8) 


. Channels of escape? (7) 


Does the successful composer give him- 
self these? (4) 

A personal confession of discretion, per- 
haps, is not discreet. (9) 


. Li’l Abner’s turned saint-—doing what the 


W.C.T.U. does. (8) 


. If you have a change of mind, come up 


in short order. (10) 


. You'll be sorry! (9) 


. See 9. 
_I’m a call girl in Diana’s service. (7) 


. “Slog and sweat” more than suggests + 


Churchillian one. (6) 


. Darn! I almost trod on the point! (5) 
. Is it Marilyn Monroe’s heavenly body tha! 


has made her one? (4) 


Solution to 


ACROSS 


oe Ss ee eee Last Week’s Puzzle 


PT mee) see 


1. See 9 
5. Breath 


11. Theft 
12. Ashen 


18. Stated 


| 13. Inanimate 
‘ 14. Earring 
| "EB BB t= 


21. Herring 


27. Stoplight 


, 24. Landlords 
25. Tasso 
: rT a 26. Surge 


28. Remote 


. Socrates 


rt TT ee 
cs . Fy DOWN 


ith ff 
rt | ee id 
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2. Lurcher 

3. Ibsen 

4. Railing 

6. Retriever 

7. Abelard 

8. Hatter 

9, 10,1 across. Onwa'd 
Christian Soldiers 


17. Agnostic 
19. Tantrum 
20. Duress 21. History 


rE TE EE TE ET EE Ly 2 mstgnt 25: caoser 
25. Talon (335) 
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New Factors Now At Work 


In Investment Markets 


By J. ROSS OBORNE 


¥ THE DIFFERENCE between 3 per cent 
and 2 per cent interest can have as 
much effect on the economy as the Atom 
Bomb. 

Since the war, a whole new concept for 
ironing out the dips and rises in business 
has developed. This system is built around 
the interest rate that is charged for the 
use of money. 

It has been proved that the whole econ- 
omy can be slowed down or picked up by 
moves in the basic interest rate of as little 
aS a quarter of one per cent. 

The theory behind it is simple: people 
will borrow more money when the rate 
charged for its use is low and they will 
stop borrowing when the rate is high. 
No business will borrow money at high 
rates if what it pays is too high in relation 
‘0 anticipated profit margins. 

This policy of “managed money” is 
clearly shown by the actions of the U.S. 
Government in the last few years. Before 
the Eisenhower administration took over, 
continual controversy existed on the 
question of whether interest rates should 
be low or high. One faction favored high 
interest rates to curb inflation; the other 
lcw interest rates because of the cost of 
-arrying the tremendous war debt. In- 
erest rates were low at the time Eisen- 
ower took over. From then on_ the 
policy changed. Efforts to curb inflation 
ind make a dollar worth a dollar were 
esorted to. Interest rates went up and 
hey went up quickly. It took business a 
ite longer to react but, when it did, it 
howed all the signs of a healthy recession 
‘n the offing. 

By June of 1953 rates were the highest 

fifteen years. By then everyone was 
vorried. England was positive that the 
JS. was going to put the whole western 
‘orld into a major depression. Business 
sutlook was poor, business expansion had 
‘lowed down and inventories were high 
nd not moving. Unemployment figures 
“ere rising rapidly. The U.S. Govern- 
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ment even started to panic. They need not 
have been too concerned because the 
method used in raising interest rates to 
slow the boom could be just as effectively 
used to start the boom again. 


Before the end of June, 1953, the 
whole policy of high rates had changed 
and low rates were on the way again. 
This policy has continued up until the 
present time. To give you an idea of 
what these changes in interest rates mean 
to you and me, let’s look at a few 
examples here in Canada. Canada, in- 
cidentally, has followed the same general 
pattern as the U.S.A. 


In 1952, a prime first mortgage could 
be obtained for about 412 per cent. By 
June, 1953, the same type of mortgage 
would have carried a 6 per cent rate. 
Perhaps today the rate should be about 
5 per cent, but oddly enough mortgage 
rates have a habit of going up much more 
quickly than they come down. Similarly 


1978-83 


Treasury 334 


“S. Treasury 2'3% 1967-72 


a loan from a bank in 1952 might have 
been obtained at about 342 per cent. By 
mid-1953 this rate was about 5 per cent. 
Even now this picture has not changed 
very much. While mortgages and bank 
loan rates have sometime. been slow to 
change, the bond market has reacted 
more quickly. For example, in June of 
1951, Dominion of Canada 9th Victory 
Loan 3 per cent Bonds due June 1, 1966, 
were selling at $98.00; by June of 1953 
they had reached a low of about $927: 
they are now selling at about $1007. 

Where in the cycle do we stand just 
now? 

We are told by economists, analysts 
and politicians that the U.S. economy is 
healthy again. The low interest rates 
seem to have done a good job. Business 
is borrowing again for expansion, in- 
ventories are being worked down and 
unemployment figures are falling too. 

If we choose to believe all we sead— 
that business is not only good but that 
it is going to boom again in the next few 
months—then we can look for the usual 
change. The boom spells inflation and 
inflation means higher interest rates to 
slow it down. 

The signs to watch are what happens 
to the bond market after the November 
elections. Don’t forget that low interest 
rates were forced on Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration and are in direct contrast 
with its original policy. 

So much for the bond market, which 
is rather a dull affair anyway. Let’s look 
at the stock market. We have seen one 
rather important trend this year which is 
somewhat new to the Canadian market 
by virtue of its magnitude. There has 
been a aumber of large Funds formed in 
the U.S.A. for the purpose of purchasing 
Canadian equities. Their main purpose is 
capital appreciation and not income 
Most of these Funds will pay no divi- 
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First — comes Q 


to the late King George VI 





Scotch Whisky has a quality all its own 
—it refreshes and stimulates, yet soothes 
and comforts. It is the perfect drink at 
all times. Most satisfying amongst good 
Scotch Whiskies is “Black & White” with a 
tradition for extra quality that comes from 
blending in the special “Black & White” way. 


BUCHANANS 


BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret is in the Blending 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd. 


By Appointment 





Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 


AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 
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dends to their shareholders. We thus 
conclude that, irrespective of the pur- 
chases made, the action is speculation and 
not investment. . 

Purchases made are in our better class, 
blue-chip high-grade Canadian Common 
stocks. Naturally the “Funds” do not 
wish to move our market prices up if it 
can be avoided because it costs them 
more to buy. On the other hand, the 
money is there to be invested without 
undue delay. 

There is one thing to keep in mind 
about our Canadian common. stocks. 
There are relatively few of them in 
comparison with the U.S. market. This 
is particularly true of our better grade 
common stocks of the type the “Funds” 
are buying. Thus, a concentration of 
buying orders among the shares of a few 
companies can have a very marked effect 
on the price of the shares. 

Quite obviously these “Funds” are not 
buying on a short term basis. They 
must have their sights set on growth, not 
over two or three years, but perhaps 
fifteen or twenty years or even longer. 

It would be rather disturbing for us to 
think otherwise. What has been purchased 
will be sold later. What would the results 
be if several of these Funds decided 
simultaneously to liquidate their holdings” 
The Canadian market would not be able 
to digest large sales. Our market is not 
a “broad” one like the New York market. 
The Canadian market faced with large 
offerings from U.S. sources would be a 
one-way street and all of that down hill. 
Canadian buyers just don’t exist at the 
present time to take up large block 
offerings. We saw that only too well 
about two years ago when the Western 
Oil market turned down. The market had 
been developed in the main by bursts of 
over-enthusiastic U.S. capital. When the 
U.S. interests wanted to sell, they found 
few buyers. We are all aware of the 
position of the Western Oil market to- 
day. 

I draw this comparison because what 
is going on today in our better common 
stocks is also speculation. In the final 
analysis it is not the speculator who 
regulates the market, it is the investor. It 


is the man who expects a fair return on | 


his investments. 


The word “trend” conveys the idea of § 
something that happens gradually and ‘ 
over a long period of time. The trends © 


we have mentioned are short and dynamic 
in nature. As such their influence on 


business can carry punches that will have | 
immediate effects. We can’t rely on cycles | 


any more in an economy like ours. We 
must be on the watch for the small signs 
of activity that precede the avalanche. 
No businessman today can afford ‘o 
underrate the Government’s power ‘0 
change the whole direction of business by 
a change in money rates. 
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Who’s Who in Business 


a, 
PMHOOQOOOS 
Challenge and an Opportunity 


By John Irwin 


J. BRADLEY STREIT, mining executive 
and financier, is a big genial man 
with a unique ability to combine am- 
sitious planning with relaxation. “I have 
two hofhes,” he says, “one in the fastest 
growing country in the world and the 
other in Florida, the fastest growing state 
in the U.S.A. I live in Toronto for seven 
months and spend five at Miami Beach.” 
He is president or director of more 
than a dozen gold mines and has a big 
stake in many other interests, the most 
important being 
Maule _ Industries 
(chairman of the 
board) and the 
Omnibus Corpora- 
tion of New York. 
Mr. Streit’s advice 
to young men, “to 
work a little harder 
and a little more in- 
telligently than the 
other fellow”, could 
be the secret of his 
own success. At the 
same time, he says, 
there must be some 
luck around. “If the 
ball bounces _ this 
way, it’s a touch- 
down. If it bounces 
the other way, 
you’re out of luck.” 
“Brad” Streit was 
born in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, one of nine children of a 
prominent builder. At high school and at 
\uburn College he was an outstanding 
thlete. “My early ambition was to be- 
come a baseball player, but my family 
vouldn’t hear of it.” It was no coincidence 
hat several decades later he became a 
lirector of the Toronto Maple Leafs. 

He went to Princeton (class of 1915) 
id was an outstanding football player, 
coring more touchdowns than any 
ayer in the east. He made the All- 
\merican team in 1913 as a fullback. On 
i¢ wall above his desk in his eighth 
orey downtown Toronto office hangs a 
ramed faded press cutting which boldly 
‘nnounces “Streit—Princeton’s Pride”. 

Leaving University with a degree in 
igineering, he became a salesman for 
tudebaker in New York and in his first 
car won a $1,000 prize for making the 
most sales. On America’s entry into World 
War I, he became a Captain in charge of 
Motor Transport in France. May, 1919, 
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J. BRADLEY STREIT 


found him back in New York, with the 
Goodrich Rubber Company in charge of 
sales to car manufacturers. In 1923 he 
set up on his own as a manufacturers’ 
agent, selling automotive castings. 

Among his many friends were the 
Fisher brothers (of Fisher Body fame) 
who introduced him to the firm of W. E. 
Hutton, New York stockbrokers. “Every- 
one seemed to be making money and | 
played the market, and at Fisher’s sug- 
gestion, I joined MHuttons in 1927.” 
He soon built up a 
large clientele, in- 
cluding several 
people who invested 
in Canada. A June 
day in 1934 was a 
turning point. “A 
client became all 
excited about a drill 
hole up in Canada. 
I went up to see for 
myself, returned to 
New York right 
away — to resign.” 
He became a Cana- 
dian citizen and a 
member of the To- 
ronto, Canadian and 
Calgary Stock Ex- 
changes and_ the 
Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. He has built 
Ashley & Crippen wp a large broker- 
age business and is 
reputed to have been the direct cause of 
many millions of American dollars being 
invested in Canada. 

His first investment in Canada was the 
New Golden Rose gold mine of which 
he was elected president. Other invest- 
ments followed, including such mines as 
Yellowknife, Bear, Chesterville, New 
Senator, Broulan, Giant Yellowknife, 
Yale Lead, Consolidated East Crest Oil. 

But perhaps his biggest venture is the 
Chemical Research Corporation. He is the 
moving figure behind the Corporation’s 
multimillion-dollar enterprises in Florida 
which he sees as a challenge and an 
opportunity for building up an “empire” 
in cons:ruction and real estate. 

He feels he owes a debt to his old 
university and has generously set up four 
permanent scholarships for Canadian boys 
to go through Princeton. 

A keen golf enthusiast, a recreation he 
shares with his wife, he is a member of 
several exclusive clubs. 
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Insurance Co. Ltd. 
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Mercantile Insurance Co. 
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Canada’s safest investment! 


They earn 314% interest and are payable on 
demand at any time for their full face value. 


Place your order now — 
phone or write any of our offices 


In Toronto — call EM. 6-8181 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Offices in principal Canadian cities 








HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 








FOREIGN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES ACT 1932 


Certificate of Registry No. C-1517 has 
been issued authorizing the Universal 
Reinsurance Company Limited of Am- 
sterdam, Holland, to transact in Canada 
the business of Real Property Insurance 
in addition to Fire Insurance, Inland 
Transportation Insurance, Personal 
Property Insurance and, in addition 
thereto, Civil Commotion Insurance, 
Earthquake Insurance, Falling Aircraft 
Insurance, Hail Insurance, Impact by 
Vehicles Insurance, Limited or Inherent 
Explosion Insurance, Sprinkler Leak- 
age Insurance, Water Damage _ Insur- 
ance and Windstorm Insurance, limited 
to the insurance of the same property 
as is insured under a policy of fire in- 
surance of the company, for which it 
is already registered, limited to the 


“business of reinsurance only. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 271 
NOTICE is hereby given that a 
DIVIDEND OF THIRTY CENTS per 
share on the paid-up Capital Stock of 
this Bank has been declared for the 
quarter ending 31st October 1954 and 
that the same will be payable at the 
Bank and its Branches on and after 
MONDAY, the FIRST day of NOVEM- 
BER 1954, to Shareholders of record at 
the close of business on 30th September 
1954. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. . 
By Order of the Board 
N. J. McKINNON, 
General Manager 
Toronto, 3rd September 1954 


Gold & Dross 
“<TIE)G© Oo, 


By W. P. Snead 


Tungsten Corporation 

') I HOLD shares of Tungsten Corp. thai 
cost 50 cents per share. What chance 

if any, has one in getting out even?— 

M. M., Cobourg, Ont. 


All of the recent activity in this com- 
pany has been directed towards explora- 
tion of the recently acquired uranium 
prospect in the Bancroft area. The origi- 
nal properties in the Northwest Territories 
have been inactive for some time as 
operations cannot be conducted profitably 

Only surface exploration has been car- 
ried out at the Bancroft property, anc 
until a drilling program is conducted it is 
impossible even to guess as to whether 
commercial ore values and tonnages exist 

As the company recently sold 100,00 
shares of Centre Lake Uranium to bolster 
its financial position, it appears that more 
funds are needed to continue the explora- 
tion work. If more capital is required, it 
may be necessary either to increase the 
present share capital of 4 million shares 
or to reorganize the company, as onl\ 
233,412 shares remain unissued. 

Such an event, followed by an under- 
writing and accompanied by drill-hole 
news, might possibly push the stock up to 
your purchase level. 

* 


Dunvegin Mines 


I PURCHASED shares in Dunvegin 
Mines at double the present price o} 
12 cents. Is this company active? Do 
you advise holding?—P. W., Winnipeg. 
The company is reported to be ‘ex- 
ploring base metal property at Manitov- 
wadge and 
township near Sudbury. No progress re- 
ports have been issued on what, if any- 
thing, has been discovered. You coulc 
continue to hold in the hopes of news. 


Roy Silver 


WHAT IS your opinion of Roy Silver § 


Mines? I bought several thousané 


shares of this at 5% cents. 


of 6?—J. M., Toronto. 

This is another of the companies tha! 
were promoted in the cobalt boom of é 
few years ago to revive some of the ol¢ 
silver-cobalt mines in the Cobalt area. 

Work so far has been concentrated on 
the “Farr” cobalt-copper vein, and milling 
of this ore commenced last February wit! 
an output of 50 tons per day. The ship- 
ment of concentrates commenced in April 
The company stated that it hoped to reach 
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100-ton per day rate, at which a profita- 
le level of operation could be achieved 
Looking at the recard. it is evident that 
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Sar- ning Co. purchased at 10 cents 

and Has this company any future?—J. W. N Nock exchange orders execuied 
tis @ Ladysmith, BC 

her = Jackson Basin holds a 17 -claim base _ 

cist 4 metal property near Kaslo, BC. Produc- Wood. Gund ¥ & Com pany 
000 tion was started this summer, with 1,500 a 

ster Ge tons of ore being milled per month on a Winnioes 

lore custom basis by Western Exploration Co. 3 

ora-  @ Operating costs are estimated at $13.50 

d, it a per ton, leaving an operating profit of 

the @ $11.50 per ton. Completion of the mill on 

ares 2 the property should reduce the operating 

onl; 4 costs. 

4 The last report on underground work : 
ider 4 showed an improvement in the ore grade, 
‘hole 4 with considerably more silver and lead be- aS 
ipto # ing encountered. From this it appears that 

4 operations should be on a profitable basis. : 

4 And, as there seem to be possibilities of | >] | j 

4 expanding operations, it would appear | - ; 

: worthwhile to continue to hold your stock. < 
vegin 4 ry 

7 & . | | 
“Do fg Lake Wasa ‘ Stock | aol Sia 
eg. a “ WOULD YoU comment on Lake Wasa COC oe aed aoe 
tex Mining Corp.? It has had a long fall ‘ 1-/- 
1itou- & ‘rom its price in the dollars down to the T f at ly 
aa irrent 22 cents. If there should be a re- rans er Cu , ¥ . ‘5 
ss re al in the gold-mining industry, are this ’ x bh 8 
any- uine’s ore reserves sufficient to warrant Service < 
could @ duction?—M. S., Toronto. S 
S 3 With the Soviet Government continuing an 

4 sell gold in the London and Paris Complete e Efficient 

4 irkets, the prospects of any change in Economica! 1 

‘ price of gold by the United States a 
Silver & ‘ms so remote that it is hardiy worth i i 
usand & onsidering. The prospects of a slump = — oe —_ ere ; 
1 con- a vere enough to put gold-mining back in information write for our free 
t price @ high-profit classification seems equally booklet bas Beopatee m_ ioe i 

7 ieee istration of Stocks”. ; 
1s that & ‘_nder present conditions, the 2,370,000 ; 
wot ay is Of ore outlined on the Lake Wasa CHARTERED 
he old § ‘perty cannot be considered commercial, 

a. 4 the grade of 0.154 has a gross value TRUST 
ed or § $5.39 per ton. While’ mining costs COMPANY ; 
milling | uld be low on this property, it would . BOTTLED ; 
y with se a big increase in the price of gold oe ae _ ag a : IN SCOTLAND : 
> ship: make it a commercial proposition. The 34 King Street West 
April posal of the equipment would seem to TORONTO ; 
seal ify this. ARREARS ANB kaye . 
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About the only hope of a revival of in- 
terest in this stock is the possibility that 
the directors will decide to embark upon 
a venture on a new property. Otherwise 
you might have to leave the stock to your 


grandchildren. 


Tetra Uranium 
I WOULD APPRECIATE your opinion on 
Tetra Uranium Mines purchased at 
25 cents.—M. M., Sarnia, Ont. 

This company has been active in just 
about every uranium area in the country, 
from Beaverlodge to Maisonneuve in Que- 
bec. So far, only exploration of a surface 
type has been conducted on any of the 
properties, and without diamond driliing 
it is impossible to guess whether they con- 
tain anything of value or just good hard 
1ock. 

The last report received on Tetra stated 
that values from 0.07 per cent to 0.15 
per cent of uranium had been obtained 
from samples. An average grade below 
0.1 per cent can hardly be considered 
commercial land ore and, unless the aver- 
age is raised by drilling results, not much 
enthusiasm can be entertained for the 
property. 

Like all promotional stocks, it has been 
sold in the hopes of finding an ore de- 
posit in sufficient size and grade to war- 
rant commercial development. At _ this 
stage it is anybody’s guess. 


New Calumet 


fp 1 BOUGHT 1000 shares of New Calu- 
met at $2.00 per share and it is now 
quoted at .65 to .70 with no activity in it. 
Is there a possibility of a recovery here or 
would it be better to transfer to Anglo- 
Canadian Development? — J. M. M., 
Toronto. 

Like other zinc producers New Calumet 
has felt the effect of the chronic over- 
supply of this metal in the world markets. 
Despite the stock-piling activities of the 
U.S. government, which has brought a 
slight rise in the price of zinc, inventories 
in U.S. producers’ hands at the end of 
August totalled 193,285 tons. While this 
figure was 16,543 tons lower than the 
record high in May, it was 75,388 tons 
above a year ago. 

With steel producers, a major market 
for zinc, still operating under 70 per cent 
of capacity, and the auto industry, another 
major consumer, in the throes of model 
changes, the prospects for zinc consump- 
tion show little chance of early improve- 
ment. 

While New Calumet has, with the addi- 
tion of a new shaft, been able to mine a 
higher grade of ore, the results will not 
be reflected in their earnings until the new 
shaft has been paid for. A recovery does 
not appear likely for some time. 

Although Anglo-Canadian Development 
is a larger company with a diversified in- 


terest in both pulp and paper and mining 
in Newfoundland, it does not inspire much 
confidence. Net profits have been de- 
clining steadily since 1951, from $1.50 per 
share to $0.53 in 1953. The currefit divi- 
dend of $0.60 provides a yield of 5.5 per 
cent, but it appears unlikely that this rate 
will improve. It is suggested that you 
consider some other issue with more possi- 
bilities of capital appreciation. 


In Brief 

g SHOULD 1 sell Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting, purchased at 17%, or 

hold?—G. A. P., Calgary. 

Take your profit. 

I HOLD shares in Duprat Mines. Can 
you tell me anything about this company? 
—R. P. L., Belleville, Ont. 

Just that it’s a dead duck. 

1 BOUGHT Bouscadillac for a quick trade 
some time ago. Any hopes of an advance? 
—B. A. C., Montreal. 

It all depends upon what the drilling 
near Oka turns up. 


CAN YOU TELL ME anything about an 
old mining company called Granite Poor- 
man Mines? I found some certificates 
among some old records—P. H. R., Van- 
couver. 

Just that it was well named. 


WHAT WOULD you do with 2,000 shares 
of High Crest Oils bought at 40 cents? 
Hold? Sell? Or buy more to average 
down?—C. V. H., Edmonton. 


Hold, but don’t average down. 


COULD YOU give me any information on 
Great Hope Gold Mines?—P. B., Oshawa, 
Ont. 


No_ hope. 


1 HOLD shares of Buffaddison. Should 
I sell them or keep them at the present 
price of 5 cents?—W. J. S., Calgary. 
Get your nickel back. 


ONE YEAR AGO, / purchased 2,000 shares 
of Nationwide Minerals. It is quoted at 
15-25 cents now. Would you recommend 
holding or selling this stock?—R. D., Kyle. 
Sask. 

I wouldn’t own it. 

CAN YOU fell me whether shares of Cana- 
dian Eagle Oil are of any value?—R. B 
D., Toronto. 

Total assets consist of one feather. 

TO WHICH group do shares of Mono- 
gram Petroleums belong? Gold or Dross? 
—V. Z., Kitchener, Ont. 

The Dross. 


Readers requesting information from Gold 
& Dross must limit their inquiries to on¢ 
stock and give their name and address it 
full. The purchase price of the stock shoul¢ 
be stated. 
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Tough baby? You bet! 


But there's a lot more to it than that. For, 


over the most rugged terrain . . . under the 
trade 


ae very worst weather conditions, your GMC 


truck will more than hold its own, and 
show its superiority every time. 


; These GMC trucks are built to “take it” 
tan & ’ both on and off the highway. Each one 


Poor- @ is designed for maximum efficiency and 
cates @ as 
Van- 


illing 


economy under the toughest operating 

conditions. You get real grip—that extra 

measure of sure-footed safety with any 

load or on any road. 
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om LET YOUR GMC DEALER SHOW YOU 
a ALL THE ADVANTAGES NOW! 
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What’s news at Inco? 
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network of passages around and into the ore. 


of the mine. 
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free on request to anyone interested. 
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= Before long, in Inco’s Creighton Mine, 
that portion a mile or more underground will become a 
hive of industry as men and machines begin to burrow a 


But first, provision must be made for the health, safety and 
comfort of the men. Fresh air is vital. So, from the present 
mine workings, a shaft 13 feet in diameter is being cut 
straight down through solid rock to a point more than a 
mile below the surface. Its upper end will connect with 
another airway to the surface. Through this shaft, all 
smoothly cemented like a silo, 350,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute will be forced down into the lower workings 


“The Romance of Nickel’, a 72-page book, fully illustrated, will be sent 
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Advertising 
“Ses” 


Steady Pay- Off 


By John Carlton 


SIXTEEN of the largest national ad- 
on vertisers on this continent, most of 
them operating in Canada, have paid 
jividends steadily for a period of more 
than half a century. A recent survey of 
yne hundred leading advertisers of con- 
sumer products and services, made by 
sales Management, shows that 48 have 
paid dividends every year for 20 to 73 
years; 25 have paid for less than 20 
years. The remaining 25 are privately 
owned and do not publish financial state- 
ments. One conclusion arrived at in the 
survey is “The larger the advertiser, the 
steadier his long-term dividend payments”. 
The oldest steady-payers include Procter 
& Gamble, Colgate-Palmolive, General 
Mills, General Electric, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco and Sterling Drugs. All but the 
Reynolds organization have Canadian 
subsidiaries ranking among the leading 
advertisers here. 


Mysterious Sinking 


The makers of Ivory soap (“It Floats”) 
have disclosed that in the fifty years of 
the soap’s history seven cakes have sunk. 
The first sinking occurred in 1943 and 
the second a year later. With the second 
mishap, the news reached the press and 
made headlines from coast to coast. 
Recently, Procter & Gamble revealed 
that since then, five other cakes of Ivory 
have, “for mysterious and unaccountable 
reasons, gone to the bottom and stayed 
there”. 


Vew Cleansing Agents 


Fears that detergents will relegate the 
oar Of laundry soap to the status of a mu- 
scum piece are premature despite the fact 


‘nat sales of the synthetics look as though 


‘ey might forge ahead of those for soap 


hefore long. The advance of the new 


cansing agents has been sensational. 
gely because of the huge sums spent 
advertising. Newcomers are currently 


heing promoted with budgets that few 


iundry soaps have known at any one 


‘ime even in their palmiest days. By inter- 


sting coincidence, Montsanto took full 


pages in newspapers to announce “All”, 


scribed as “the biggest advance in wash- 


ing since the automatic washer” and on 
‘ie same day Lux new liquid detergent 


‘aS also proclaimed in large space. Not 


‘ir behind came another new arrival, 
Maple Leaf liquid detergent, which, with 
lanolin as an ingredient, “actually helps 
\cep the hands soft, smooth, lovely”. 


‘“Now, | 
DON’T 
get jittery 


when I look 
at the 


STOCK 
QUOTATIONS” 


ee ~ 1 
There was a time when I felt nervous the moment I 


turned to the financial section of my paper.” writes Mr 


W. .. . “Now I've got rid of all that. Instead of trving 
to diagnose my own financial ailments. I've switched these 
responsibilities to the skilled financial specialists at 
Investors Mutual of Canada. Today I feel my principal 


is unusually secure. I can count on getting mv dividends 
every quarter. And there's a good opportunity for long 


term capital gains.” 


Increasing thousands of Canadians, in all walks of life. 
are turning to Investors Mutual for the verv same reasons 
The moment you become a shareholder in Investors 
Mutual, vou become part-owner of more than 100 fine 
securities In a wide range of companies across the country 
Because you are sharing in Canada’s miraculous growth. 
your investment dollars are largeiy protected against the 


dangers of depreciation through inflation. 


Ceaseless vigilance in the field of finance is the dav-in, 
day-out work performed by the highly trained specialists 


of Investors Mutual—to the benefit of our clients 


Profit by all these advantages offered you by Investors 
Mutual—the fastest growing Mutual Fund in Canada! 
Contact your local Investors Syndicate representative 


today. 


Managed and Distributed 
by Investors Syndicote 
of Canado Ltd 


Representatives from 


Ue 
Mutual 


OF CANADA 
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Like father. like son! With the same distinguished background. 
both choose B.O.A.C. ... and for the same reasons . . . the little niceties THE 


as well as the big advantages of this fine service. 
The smart Bond Street bag presented to every passenger ... as well as 
£ I y | - 


the smooth, over-the-weather flight of B.O.A.C. double-deck Ni cicneca hE olan: Wiheaas 
Stratocruisers. The choice vintages and excellent cuisine . . . as well as and the equally luxurious 


the supreme comfort of a full-length sleeper berth. The expert 
service in the downstairs lounge . . . as well as the airmanship of the OVal, COl 


B.0.A.C. flight crew, schooled in twenty million miles of trans- , 
, Montreal - London via Glasgow 


atlantic flying experience. 
as ; os ; The ONLY All-First-Class 
Next time, try this ONLY all-first-class service between _—— 
aN ies . a Services between 
Montreal and Britain. From then on, you, too. will say: these points. 


“When I go abroad, I fly B.O. A.C.” 


4 
Bookings through your travel agent... railway ticket office or ie! A 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Montreat * Toronto * Vancouver In U.S.A.: New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, Detroit, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami 





Insurance 


Errors and Omissions 


By William Sclater 


WHEN WE LEAVE undone those things 

which we ought to have done and 
thereby exemplify our human fallibility to 
the sins of error and omission, we must 
accept the hard fact that our responsibili- 
ties in such matters may involve us in very 
serious consequences. 

An error, whether it is made by a 
stenographer or a senior partner, can incur 
a legal liability for which a firm may be 
held responsible. In the hustle and bustle 
of modern business such errors are often- 
times easily made and can also be costly. 
That is why the insurance underwriters, 
with an eye to such things as consequence, 
have devised an instrument of protection 
for the modern businessman. 

The coverage is known as an Errors and 
Omissions policy. It has one primary pre- 
requisite: the errors it provides financial 
protection against are honest errors. The 
other kind of error, involving wilful or 
malicious intent, is also recognized, but 
that must be dealt with separately. 

The series of coverages under which this 
protection is made available comes under 
the general heading of “Professional In- 
demnity”. It is a good descriptive title 
because the coverage, in general, provides 
for any claims arising from any negligent 
act, error or omission on the part of the 
Insured in the course of his professional 
duties. 

Such negligent acts, errors and 
omissions are not too difficult to define. 
\ lawyer’s clerk can make a mistake in 
searching a title. An insurance agent may 
tail to write or renew a policy as instruct- 
cd, or fail to provide sufficient insurance, 
or to detect a mistake in coverage. A trust 
company Official may be negligent by fail- 
ing to sell a security when instructed to 

so and thereby fail to get the better 
rice Which was then available. 

[he “Firm” in this type of policy in- 

‘udes any or all partners or officials who 

clong” to the Firm at the time the 
policy is written, who “belonged” to a pre- 
lecessor firm or who join the firm during 
he term of the policy. The usual common 
exclusions to a policy of Errors and 
Omissions insurance are claims which 

rise from libel, slander, bankruptcy and 
malicious or criminal acts or omissions. 

The amount of insurance which may be 
purchased under this form of protection 

unges, in most cases, from $5,000 up, but 
‘nere are, theoretically, no limits to the 
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question 
for married women 


What will happen after your husband's Will is read? ... 

Will vou, personally, have to struggle with all the details 
of Succession Duties. taxes, transfers .. . and raising 
the needed cash to meet immediate and urgent expenses? 

OR will you be at the whim of a “spare-time™ 
Executor ... whose service will be at your disposal 
only when “time permits.” 

OR will the burden and worry of administration be 
lifted from your shoulders by the capable. kindly and 
expert services of a National Trust Officer? 

We think women should have a say in who will be 
appointed Executor for them. or co-Executor with them. 


And we find that most husbands agree. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


National 
TORONTO «© MONTREAL © HAMILTON 


Trust WINNIPEG © EDMONTON «+ CALGARY 


VANCOUVER © VICTORIA 
COMPANY LIMITED 
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amount of indemnity which may be con- 
tracted for. Deductible clauses are ap- 
plicable, depending upon the circum- 
stances. Where there is a deductible clause, 
the Insured contracts to pay the first 
agreed amount of any claim and, in return, 
the underwriters agree to allow a percent- 
age reduction in the amount of the 
premium. In the case of architects and 
allied risks the deductible feature is com- 
pulsory. It varies in accordance with the 
amount of indemnity purchased. 


Some idea of the cost of this type of 
coverage may be gained from the fact that 
each risk is rated by the number of 
persons involved in the Insured Firm’s 
operations, and these are, in turn, broken 
down into senior and junior personnel and 
general clerical personnel. A sample case 
might be a legal office where six persons 
were employed and an indemnity protec- 
tion of $50,000 was involved. The annual 
premium in such a sample firm would be 
approximately $130. 

It is impossible to generalize with re- 
spect to cost. Coverage varies widely be- 
tween risks as does the amount at risk 
and the functions of various employees. 

Most Canadian firms enjoy a fine repu- 
tation for probity. Practically any 
reputable legal firm, insurance agency or 
other business firm providing professional 
services will go to great lengths to avoid 
making mistakes. Much pressure of busi- 
ness in unexpectedly busy times, however, 


often results in the employment of staff 
who are not as fully trained or experi- 
enced as would otherwise be insisted upon. 
This increases the margin for error. 
Seniors cannot check personally on every- 
thing that is done in the firm’s responsi- 
bility and the hazard of possible financial 
loss is present to a serious degree. It is 
this liability which Errors and Omissions 
insurance safeguards against. 


For Home-owners 


i THE AVERAGE home-owner is primar- 
ily concerned with insurance protec- 
tion against a catastrophic loss or destruc- 
tion of his Personal Property—the usual 
contents of his dwelling. Thus the broad- 
ening forms that substitute for the Per- 
sonal Property Floater are well worth in- 
vestigation. 

Among these modern forms is_ the 
Dwelling Contents Floater, an Inland Ma- 
rine cover. It is identical with the Per- 
sonal Property Floater in that it covers 
scheduled property on an All-Risks basis. 
On unscheduled personal property, the 
protection is afforded on a Named Perils 
basis, which includes fire, lightning, the 
Extended Coverage endorsement, vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief, burglary and 
robbery; theft of trunks, travelling bags 
or other packages in transit, water escape, 
collision, overturning or derailment of 
transport conveyance and earthquake. 


Another form is the Householders’ Pro- 
tective Floater, which provides Named 
Perils cover for both scheduled and un- 
scheduled property, the Named Perils be- 
ing fire, the Extended Coverage endorse 
ment, vandalism and malicious mischief. 
hold-up, burglary, robbery, theft and lar- 
ceny, water escape from overflowing 
kitchen or bathroom fixtures, burst or 
leaking water-pipes, earthquake and col- 
lision, overturn or derailment of  trans- 
porting conveyance. 

There is a Householders’ Limited Theft 
cover available either as an endorsement 
to Fire and Personal Liability policies or 
as a Casualty contract. In this, theft is de- 
fined as “any act of stealing”. One cover 
is for theft from the premises and the 
other for theft away from the premises. 
Protection is also afforded for damage to 
the premises and to the insured property 
by theft or attempted theft. It does no! 
provide for “mysterious disappearance” 
presumed as due to theft and, while no: 
so broad as the Residence and Outside 
policy, is written at a much lower rate. 

The purpose of these policy forms is. 
of course, to provide protection to home- 
owners whose average values do not jus- 
tify the heavier expense of all-risk cov- 
erages or broader theft protection. It is 
recognized, however, that protection 
should be afforded on an all-risk basis to 
specific articles of value which the average 
homeowner may possess, such as a dia- 
mond ring, a fur coat or a camera. 





Who says women 


know nothing 


about investments ? 


Women buy a lot more than groceries these 


days... and this is the time of year value conscious 










women arrange to buy Canada Savings Bonds . . . 


for themselves and for their families. 


For the Canada Savings Bonds you'll want . . . telephone, 


write or come in . . . whichever is most convenient to you. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 
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‘Lollypop™ dress. which features 





with a stand-out double frill. and a 






eid under hemline Ir } } » treet eis ae ; 
ucked-under hemlin e. It looks a littl e as though the wearer wer< 






in a fun-house. It doesn’t, however 


caught by the up-drau 









look like a lollypop. To add to the season’s general confusion 





designer John Cavanaugh brought out a pink lame 






Scarab jacket. This has a flat front and a rounded back 
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ind is designed for the rather special 
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(HE VANCOUVER Symphony Society is cele- 
brating its Silver Anniversary this season, 
the opening concert being on Oct. 17. 
We Recently, the Society sponsored the annual 
ee '«ncouver International Horse Show, 
me ere these pictures were taken. Top is 
4 April ffrench-Mullen of County Kildare, 
4 ‘reland, with Seamus and Minstrel, owned 
7 by Dr. and Mrs. S. T. R. Sarjeant. 








\8OVE are (l to r) Mrs. Robert R. Keay, 
ose husband is treasurer of the Sym- 

ny Society, Mrs. Norman Drysdale 
and Mrs. Thomas K. Laidlaw. 












‘i RIGHT are other members of the 
>y mphony Society who took an active 
a on Horse Show committees: | to r, 
_ Eldred C. MacPherson, Mrs. John 
7. ©. Hall, Mrs. John Shakespeare, and 
“rs. Arthur Andrews. The mare, Sin 
York, is owned by Mrs. Shakespeare. 
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FINLAND: decorative 
stoneware sculptures by 
Michael Schilkini. 










SWEDEN: mocha 
set and coffee 
set in glazed 
china, design- 
ed by artist 
Arthur Percy. 


“Design In Scandinavia” 


On Exhibit in Toronto and Ottawa 


s NEXT WEEK, a travelling exhibit of 
* 700 Scandinavian objects arrives at 
the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, and 
moves on to the National Gallery. 
Ottawa, on Jan. 1. Included are glass, 
ceramics, silver, furniture and _ textiles. 
every piece chosen by the Scandinavian 
countries as representative of their best 
work. 

The theme underlying Scandinavian 
designs might well be a restatement of! 
an old Greek principle: structure can be 
its Own ornament. This is evident in the 
“functional” simplicity of the pieces from 
the exhibit shown on these pages. 

Design can be a projection of a nationa! 
spirit. Doris Ann Wood, Home Planning 
Adviser at Toronto Eaton’s, explains the 
Scandinavian interest in the “modern 


FAMOUS Swedish designer, 
Ingeborg Lundin (at right) and 
above, some of her glass 
pieces. 


and are honest in their use of materials” 


manufactured articles have a hand-madé 
appearance. 


“Charm School for the Home”, a weck!! 


lege Street. 


ight 
44 Saturday Nig 


trend by noting the fact that the people: | 
themselves “like the natural look in things © 


series held in Eaton’s Round Room, Col-| 
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She also believes the reason Scandin- & 
avia has been so successful in its outside 7 
markets as well is because its designer 7 
are actual craftsmen, not merely drawing: 9 
board designers. Consequently, even th: 3 


Miss Wood is lecturing on the Scat: : 
dinavian exhibit on Oct. 20, in the} 
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Duplessis the Hero 


YOU HAVE consistently criticized Premier 
Duplessis of Quebec. Perhaps now, with 
details of the arrogance of Mr. St. Laurent 
being made evident, you will admit your 
error . 

{t should be clear to everyone now that 
Mr. Duplessis is the only provincial 
premier in Canada with, to put it bluntly, 
guts — the great courage needed to oppose 
the overweening power of central authority 
_.. If the other provincial leaders saw as 
clearly as Mr. Duplessis does that the 
ever-growing strength of the Federal Gov- 
ernment leads inevitably to a greater loss 
of individual liberty, they too would re- 
nounce their beggarly agreements with 
Ottawa and view with suspicion any Fed- 
eral offer of “assistance”. 

It would be a great mistake to think that 
Mr. Duplessis is fighting only for the 
Canadien. He is doing that, but also he 
is fighting the battle of every Canadian 
who is willing to think of himself as an 
individual and not the servant of an over- 
powering bureaucracy. Each province has 
its own character and a government that, 
so much closer to those governed, under- 
stands that character. The more remote, 
the more powerful a government becomes, 
the more difficult it is for the people to 
control. That is what is happening at 
Ottawa, and that is the reason for Mr. 
Duplessis’s opposition .. . 


Quehec City GERARD BAILLARGEON 


Church Booklet 


as a United Church minister, | am 
amazed at the recognition given by news- 
papers, and your own journal, to the state- 
ments of people who have no knowledge 
— “except what they read in the news- 
papers” — of the booklet written by Dr. 
A. Reynolds for the United Church. 

The word “attack” is constantly used, 
suggesting the book is an attack on Roman 
Catholicism. It is nothing of the kind, as 
its title suggests, and sub-title makes. ex- 
plicit: “What’s the Difference?”, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic beliefs compared. It 
is a booklet for the instruction of United 
Church people, and of the same temper 


as many Roman Catholic publications for 
the instruction of Roman Catholics. The 
book simply illustrates, without malice, 
how Protestantism and Roman Catholi- 
cism exist as branches of the same 
religion. 


Toronto RICHARD SIMPSON 


The Restless Wraith 


AMUSING aS was your correspondent’s 
nomination of Mackenzie King as the 
Greatest Canadian, it could not match for 
pure comedy the recent revelation of a 
newspaperman that he had conversed with 
the ghost of King in the hallowed grounds 
of Kingsmere . . . I do not doubt that the 
apparition was authentic — the caution 
and colorlessness of the conversation 
should be evidence enough. The most in- 
teresting thing about the incident, how- 
ever, is the fact that the spirit of the late 
Prime Minister is still wandering discon- 
solately about Kingsmere, which would in- 
dicate that he has been something less than 
successful in his politicking in Paradise .. . 


Ottawa Davin E. EMMETT 


Comic Books 


WE ARE INTERESTED to note that a 
Toronto School Trustee considers it worth- 
while to check the contents of “Weird” 
Comics, as mentioned in a recent issue. 

Parents, librarians, religious leaders and 
teachers rarely take time to read the 
more undesirable titles among the comics. 
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Since 1949, it has been illegal to sell, 
distribute or publish a crime comic in 
Canada. Here, in British Columbia, since 
May of this year, forty-five titles of Crime 
and Horror Comics have been withdrawn 
from circulation by the distributors—due 
partly to the pressure of public opinion 
and the fear of prosecution... 

The law does not forbid the importa- 
tion of Crime Comics into Canada. The 
list of prohibited goods, under the Tariff 
Item, includes those publications which 
are immoral, treasonable or seditious. 
This situation appears worthy of further 
consideration by the Federal Government 

British Columbia is the first Canadian 
Province to exercise some control over 
the Crime Comics. It is hoped that public 
opinion will soon be sufficiently aroused, 
so that all provinces will take measures 
to see that this law is enforced. 

ELEANOR E. Gray 

Chairman, Special Committee on 
Crime Comics, 

BC Parent-Teacher Federation 


Victoria 


Of Many Things 


YOUR SUGGESTION that a royalty for the 
author be imposed as a subscriber's fee for 
library service is absurd. In the first place, 
the problem of collection would be enor- 
mous. Secondly, small though it might 
be, the addition of the fee might ver 
well discourage a great many people from 
using the libraries — and heaven knows, 
few enough do in any case, Canadians 
being a particularly illiterate race. Thirdly. 
it would be a device to fatten the profits 
of publishers, whose duty it should be to 
see that authors get adequate recompense 
— although it must be said that, consider- 
ing the standard of most of what is pub. 
lished today, the writers should be paying © 
the publishers . 


Toronto JEAN CANBY 7 


A SICKENING sign of the times was the © 
furious beating of editorial thundermugs 4 
after a few sturdy young men at Varsity 7 
and Queens took time off for a few playfu! 7 
pranks. A soft heart is a greater pos- 7 
session than a soft head . . . I say Hoora¥ © 
for the young ‘uns. 3 


Kingston, Ont. FRED BURGES: © 


WITH reference to your item “Storm) | 
Names”, a twister is the (slang) name | 
given to a tornado, while you were writing 
about hurricanes, something entirely dif § 
ferent... 
Halifax T. D. O’MALLE 
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\\ TJORTHY WIFE ... devoted mother A alee parti er in {Ta ious, un te retan ling ~~... an exemplarv 
progress . . «+ colleague and companion—the ledis ating her time and het talents to making thines 
farmer's wife is all of these, and more. prosper under her wing. = Ven 


All across Canada, fruitful farms give testimony to 
F. the encouragement and help she gives to her family 
- “Storm) . ind her home. Her example is an inspiration to everv- 
18) wt j one around her... and in a cheerful, well run home. a ote gees ae 
nls ’ = children learn the virtues of sound citizenship. oa s rota , . = Fill a 
4 er active dawn to dusk co-operation provides the . 
vital team work that her husband needs in his 
: 


O’MALLE! ; hace eae . . : Sina ; : Always buy the — 
; ential job of feeding his family and the nation. Her Fe 
a chick-chores”, for example. contribute to our great 
yr, Willsoo C:; —— oc ; 
Assis: an anadian egg producing industry currently worth over 9 
rner, Hu $ ae : 
ner, 5140 million annually to our country. 
eat Brital | ; 
/ each sub: he : f i ‘ ; 
Publishe lhe farmer’s wife is a good neighbour—industrious, 
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f all whiskies exported — ; 


throughout the world 
from any country, 
more Seagram s VO. 


is sold than any other brand 
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